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23  NationaUpbiown  Coi^iations 

HaseBought 

31089  Burroughs  Cakulators 

AN  AVERAGE  OF  MORE  THAN 
A  THOUSAND  CALCULATORS  PER  USER 


Figuring  is  a  big  production  job  with 
large  corporations.  In  order  to  reduce 
expenses  and  get  faster,  more  accurate 
work,  they  want  their  office  people  to 
have  the  best  possible  production  tools. 
They  test — compare  —  make  careful  time- 
studies  of  all  types  of  machines.  W’hen 
such  companies  buy — and  keep  on  buy¬ 
ing —  Burroughs  C^alculators,  you  can 
be  sure  they  have  been  prrn  et/  faster  and 
more  efficient  for  the  work  I 

This  preference  is  not  limited  to 
large  corporations.  In  businesses 
of  uil  sizes.  Burroughs  (Calcu¬ 
lators  are  preferred  .  .  .  and,  as  a 
result,  operators  trained  on 
Burroughs  (Calculators  are  most 
in  demand,  ^'our  students  will 
find  job  opportunities  enhanced 
if  they  are  familiar  with  the 
Burroughs  (Calculator — its  speed, 
ease  and  simplicity  of  operatitin. 
Burroughs  Adding  .\lachine 
(Company,  Detrtiit  *>2,  Michigan. 
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GAUmtS 


lAMff  to  tlAtN 
fASlIt  TO  orctAtf 


I  his  new  Murroii^hs  — 
the  ca  I  c  u  I  a  i«>  r  \\  1 1  h 
the  built-in  inc-nu)r\  — 
accunuilates  totaU  .//////- 
/«.///'« .///)  .  .  .  gives  N*)u 
the  results  ot  iiiiliviilual 
computations  anil  the 
net  result  or  gratui  total 
\sitht>ut  time-ss  asting 
rehaiulling  ot  figures. 


WHBREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S  BURROUGHS 
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Pay  As  You  Go 

I^UMMER  vacations,  with  their  blessed  change  of  tempo,  are. 
still  a  few  weeks  away  for  most  business  teachers;  but  May  is 
definitely  the  vacation-time  planning  month.  What  are  you 
planning  for  this  summer?  Something  to  bring  you  up  to  date 
on  postwar  methods  and  materials?  travel?  summer  school? 
working  for  a  little  money  and  a  lot  of  experience? 

The  authors  of  some  of  this  month’s  articles  have  suggestions 
for  you,  and  each  writer  is  persuasive.  Doctor  Huffman  recom¬ 
mends  combining  your  yen  for  travel  with  your  desire  to  add 
to  your  academic  credentials,  by  selecting  and  enjoying  a  sum¬ 
mer  school  far  away  from  your  home.  Miss  Gregg  recommends 
attending  a  summer  school  near  your  home,  where  the  discus¬ 
sions  and  solutions  will  be  pertinent  to  your  local  problems.  Mr. 
Gerdes  recommends  your  working  in  a  field  closely  related  to 
your  principal  subject  interest,  where  your  knowledge  should 
merit  you  a  warm  welcome  in  business  and  a  good  salary.  Miss 
Fitch  recommends  your  working  as  a  summertime  substitute 
for  a  week  or  two  in  each  of  many  different  firms. 

But  let  us  make  a  different  suggestion,  one  that  combines 
several  of  the  above  ideas. 

Some  of  our  leading  institutions,  you  may  not  know,  have  de¬ 
veloped  courses  that  offer  graduate  credit  and  work  experience. 
Classified  as  a  graduate  student  in  either  business  education 
or  guidance,  you  enroll  for  the  course.  It  usually  meets  daily 
for  an  hour,  although  in  some  schools  it  meets  for  a  half  day, 
«)  that  more  credits  are  earned.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  spent 
on  a  salaried  business  job  that  the  school  helps  you  to  obtain. 

Thus,  you  can  make  your  summer  a  wonderful  experience: 
you  can  travel  across  the  country  as  far  as  necessary  to  find 
an  institution  giving  the  course;  you  can  earn  the  additional 
academic  hours  that  boost  you  on  your  local  salary  scale;  you 
gain  the  occupational  experience  that  is  now  expected  of  all 
business  teachers;  and  you  earn  enough  salary  to  pay  your  ex¬ 
penses — all  at  thb  same  time! 

A  course  of  this  type  is  usually  entitled  “Directed  Occupa- 
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Business  Educators 
Are  Saying  Today: 

Miracles 

,  The  $64  question:  “Why 
don’t  they  work  for  me?” 
(Page  519) 

Experience 

Work  experience  should 
.be  required  of  bookkeeping 
teachers.  (Page  521) 
Business-law  teachers 
should  not  be  trained  in 
the  law.  (Page  528) 

We’ll  coach  you  in  de¬ 
veloping  beautiful  short¬ 
hand  penmanship.  (Page 

528) 

You  learn  more  working 
for  two  weeks  in  several 
firms  than  by  working  one 
summer  in  one  firm.  (Page 
'537) 

Coupon  Clippers 
Have  a  field  day  sending 
in  the  coupons  on  pages  ii, 
507,  511,  562,  and  the  back 
cover. 

Our  Students 
Too  much  shorthand  ac¬ 
curacy  can  handicap.  (Page 
543) 

Help  them  argue  for 
education.  (Page  550) 
Give  them  laurels  ga¬ 
lore,  to  be  presented  at 
Awards  Assemblies,  in 
bookkeeping  (Page  548) 
and  transcription  ( Page 
545) 

Popularity 

Typing  is  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  course  in  the  Army 
Education  Program.  (Page 
530) 

Teachers 

You’re  never  too  old  to 
learn.  (Page  539) 

Summer  school  is  more 
fun  if  you  ship  your  be¬ 
longings  ahead  of  time. 
(Page  534) 

Office  Practice 
Your  laboratory  ought 
to  have  at  least  one  electric 
typewriter.  (Page  516) 


tional  Experience.”  Why  not  write  to  some  of  the  schools  that 
the  B.E.W.  has  listed  for  you — 269  of  them  in  last  month’s 
issue,  12  more  in  this  month’s  issue — to  see  whether  they  offer 
this  special  course.  More  and  more  schools  are  featuring  this 
highly  professional  summer  offering,  and  additional  schools 
will  be  encouraged  to  do  so  if  business  teachers  ask  for  it. 

A  summer  thus  devoted  to  travel,  to  study,  and  to  work  will 
do  much  to  aid  us  in  raising  the  level  of  achievement  in  busi¬ 
ness  classrooms.  And  we  can  make  our  summer  pay  for  itself 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  helping  us  for  the  future! 


Professional  Report 

.WEEK  END— WELL,  SATURDAY— 

AT  THE  WALDORF 

The  Commercial  Education  Association  of  New  York  City 
and  Vicinity  is  an  unusual  organization  in  many  ways.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  an  association  of  associations;  it  includes  the  Gregg 
Teachers  Association,  the  Pitman  Teachers  Association,  the  Pri¬ 
vate  Schools  Association,  and  the  Accounting  and  Commercial 
Law  Teachers  Association,  each  of  which  holds  independent  meet¬ 
ings  from  time  to  time,  all  meeting  together  twice  a  year  for  a 
full-scale  convention. 

For  another  thing,  while  its  membership  is  predominantly  com¬ 
posed  of  New  York  City  teachers,  the  cea  also  includes  university 
groups  and  both  teachers  and  administrators  from  New  Jersey, 
Long  Island,  lower  New  York  State,  and  Connecticut;  hence  the 
“and  Vicinity”  in  the  long  name  of  the  organization.  For  its 
members,  the  CEA  publishes  an  annual  yearbook  on  a  par  with  the 
American  Business  Education  Yearbook  published  jointly  by  the 
EBTA,  and  NBTA^  and  a  monthly  duplicated  Newsletter. 

Recently  the  cea  held  its  spring  convention  and  “did  things  up 
right”  by  holding  its  meetings  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria  and 
by  making  the  content  of  those  meetings  emphatically  practical, 
with  demonstrations  by  teachers  and  addresses  by  several  public 
school  administrators. 

Luncheon  speakers,  for  example,  included  the  Associate  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  New  York  City  Schools,  Frederic  Ernst  (who  frankly 
told  teachers  he  needed  more  department  heads  and  urged  the 
teachers  to  prepare  themselves  for  advancement)  and  the  newly 
appointed  member  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Examiners  in 
charge  of  tests  for  commercial  licenses,  Abraham  Kroll  (who 
said  he  wanted  to  see  the  teachers’  examinations  changed  to  put 
more  emphasis  on  ability  to  inspire  and  lead  and  less  on  tidbits  of 
information). 

New  Officers.  New  cea  officers  include:  Thomas  H.  Readyoff, 
department  head  at  Julia  Richman  High  School,  president,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dr.  Walter  A.  Nelson  ;  Alice  Ottun  and  Abram  Win- 
CARTiN,  vice-presidents;  Nathan  Baltor,  secretary;  Harold 
Baron,  treasurer;  and  Joseph  Gruber  (editor  of  this  year’s  cea 
Yearbook),  member-at-large  on  the  executive  committee. 

New  presidents  *of  the  affiliated  associations  include  Dr.  Sher¬ 
wood  Friedman,  Pitman;  Murray  Cohn,  Acccamting;  and  Mil¬ 
dred  Allison,  private  schools.  Mrs.  Bertha  E.  Travers,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gregg  association,  continues  in  office. 
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KEEPLNG  RESEARCH 
FROM  OVERLAPPING 

The  NABTTi  has  a  note  for  graduate  students  conducting  thesis 
research  and  for  their  advisers:  nabtti  will  soon  publish  a  bulletin 
enumerating  the  studies  completed  and  begun  in  1947  and  1948, 
so  that  researchers  may  keep  their  work  from  overlapping  that  of 
others. 

Graduate  students  and  advisers,  therefore,  are  requested  to  re¬ 
port  their  studies,  both  those  completed  and  those  under  way,  to 
Lelah  Brownfield,  Alabama  College,  Montevallo,  Alabama. 
Miss  Brownfield  is  compiling  the  bulletin  for  the  nabtti.  Please 
identify  the  title  of  the  study;  the  degree  for  which  it  is  being,  or 
has  been,  submitted ;  the  name  and  professional  identification  of 
the  student  and  of  the  adviser;  the  name  of  the  institution;  and 
the  date  of  completion  (actual  or* anticipated). 

ACCREDITED  NEWS 
CHANGES  DESIGN 

Now  in  its  thirty-second  volume.  Accredited  News  has  changed 
its  format  and  policy.  Published  by  the  National  Association  of 
Accredited  Commercial  Schools,  the  News  will  no  longer  contain 
articles  of  general  professional  nature;  it  will  contain  only,  as  its 
name  implies,  news  items  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation. 

Charles  S.  Wilson,  who  has  been  executive  secretary  of  the 
NAACS  for  the  past  two  years  on  a  part-time  basis,  has  resigned 
his  post  in  order  to  devote  full  time  to  his  own  business.  He  will, 
however,  continue  to  serve  the  organization  and  to  edit  the  News 
until  his  successor  is  appointed. 

CATHOLIC  GROUP  TO 
MEET  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  Third  Annual  National  Convention  of  the  Catholic  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Association  will  be  held  in  New  York  City  on 
Saturday,  May  29,  with  advance  exhibits  of  visual  aids,  business 
equipment,  and  textbook  publications  going  on  display  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day. 

The  convention  program  has  not  been  completed  at  this  writing, 
but  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Sister  M.  Dorothy,  O.P., 
Bishop  McDonnell  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  cbea. 

EBTA  MEASURES 
AUDIENCE  REACTION 

Members  of  the  Eastern  Business  Teachers  Association  swarmed 
into  Philadelphia  during  the  recent  Easter-time  school  holiday  to 
hold  their  fifty-first  annual  convention.  They  came  for  the  publi¬ 
cized  “New  Look  at  Business  Education”  and  got  it — an  unusually 
high  number  oi  excellent  teaching  demonstrations  and  fine  visual- 
aids  presentations  in  addition  to  the*  traditional  feature  speakers 
and  forums.  Enthusiasm  ran  high,  so  high  that  even  the  late-Fri- 
day-evening  showing  of  new  films  was  very  well  attended;  and 
about  five  hundred  attended  the  Thursday  banquet  at  $5.50  a  plate! 

Big  innovation,  however,  was  the  measurement  of  audience  re¬ 
action  to  the  programs.  Each  visitor  was  given  a  blue  slip  on 
which  to  evaluate,  on  a  l-to-5  rating  scale,  each  type  of  program 
and  each  contributor.  Results  of  individual  ratings  were  not 
available  for  publication — naturally — ^but  through  the  ratings  as  a 
whole  and  through  direct  suggestions  made  to  the  program-plan¬ 
ning  committee  the  members  of  the  Association  indicated  very 
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Said,  40  years  ago: 


Philosophy 

There  should  be  a  new 
study  added  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  all  schools  pre¬ 
paring  young  men  and  wo¬ 
men  for  business — a  study 
that  will  develop  common 
sense. 

Blackboards 
Perhaps  nothing  marks 
the  difference  between  the 
experienced  teacher  and  the 
novice  more  than  the 
method  of  using  the  black¬ 
board. 

Phrasing 

I  do  not  favor  concocted 
I  phrasing,  because  it  re¬ 
quires  a  greater  mental  ef¬ 
fort  and  destroys  the  har¬ 
monious  flow  of  writing. 

Typewriting 
The  employer  judges  his 
stenographer  by  the  finished 
product  —  the  typewritten 
transcript.  Skill  in  type¬ 
writing  is  therefore  at  least 
equal  in  importance  to  a 
mastery  of  shorthand. 

Enthusiasm 
Enthusiasm  wins.  The 
student  who  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  his  head 
with  one  hand  while  study¬ 
ing  makes  slow  progress. 
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decidedly  their  preference  in  pro}j;rams:  first, 
for  teaching  demonstrations ;  second,  panels  com¬ 
posed  of  both  businessmen  and  teachers;  and 
third,  presentations  of  visual  aids. 

{Note:  On  the  strength  of  our  February  edi¬ 
torial,  “Conventional  Conventioning,”  we  could 
say,  Ahal — Editor] 

Another  innovation  that  should  go  down  in 
history  was  President  Walter  Leidner’s  plan 
for  expediting  the  introductions  at  the  banquet: 
instead  of  introducing  each  person,  he  intro¬ 
duced  groups  of  committee  members  and  other 
honored  participants  and  provided  members  of 
the  audience  with  a  duplicated  who’s  who  of 
the  speakers’  tables — the  first  mass  introductions 
a  B.E.W.  observer  has  ever  witnessed. 

A  third  excellent  idea  was  the  presentation, 
in  the  daily  Convention  News,  of  a  chart  of  the 
hotel  and  its  meeting  rooms  and  a  keyed  map  of 
Philadelphia. 

A  new  look  at  Business  Education,  certainly; 
but  also  a  new  look  at  business-education  con¬ 
ventions  ! 
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Next  year’s  Easter-time  ebta  convention  will 
be  held  April  13-17  at  the  New  Yorker  in  New 
York  City. 

U.B.E.A.  PLANS 
LONG-RANGE  PROGRAM 
Facing  the  future  determinedly  and  with  full 
realization  that  they  have  undertaken  great  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  members  of  the  National  Council 
of  Business  Education  [  Executive  Board  of  the 
United  Business  Education  Association]  held  a 
long  and  decisive  meeting  in  Atlantic  City. 

Like  other  professional  associations,  the  Ubea 
confronts  mounting  expenses  and  increased  calls 
for  service.  Already,  reported  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  Hollis  P.  Guy,  printing  costs  of  the 
Forum,  National  Business  Education  Quarterly, 
and  other  ubea  publications  consume  71  per  cent 
of  the  income  from  present  membership  dues 
and  advertising.  Moreover,  ubea  is  indebted 
to  the  National  Education  Association,  of  which 
the  ubea  is  the  business  education  department, 
for  office  space  and  for  the  salary  of  the  execu- 
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NEW  E.B.T.A.  OFFICERS 

Seated:  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  Supervisor  of  Business 
Education,  Buffalo,  secretary;  Dr.  James  R. 
Meehan,  Hunter  College,  New  York  City,  presi¬ 
dent;  Ellen  C.  Talcott,  Moody  Secretarial  School, 
New  Britain,  Connecticut,  vice-president;  and 
Rufus  Stickney,  Boston  Clerical  School,  treasurer. 
Standing,  members  of  the  Board  of  Director: 


Walter  E.  Leidner,  Roxbury  Memorial  High 
School  for  Boys,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts  (retiring 
president);  Mrs.  Francis  D.  North,  Western  High 
School,  Baltimore;  Clark  F.  Murdough,  president, 
Edgewood  Junior  College,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island;  Dr.  Helen  Reynolds,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity;  and  Elgie  G.  Purvis,  Strayer  College,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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tive  secretary.  At  the  same  time,  as  President 
Hamden  L.  Forkner  pointed  out,  requests  for 
services  by  the  Association  are  growing — already 
there  is  demand  for  a  new  special  division  to 
deal  with  problems  of  teacher  education. 

So,  the  discussions  in  Atlantic  City  were  cru¬ 
cial.  Outcomes  that  affect  professional-minded 
business  teachers  include  the  following: 

Dues.  The  regular  membership  fee,  for  which 
UBEA  members  receive  the  ubea  Forum  and  the 
services  of  the  Association,  was  raised  from  $2 
to  $3,  effective  with  the  1948-1949  membership. 
Student  memberships  were  raised  to  $1.50. 

A  change  was  made  also  in  the  special  “pro¬ 
fessional  membership.”  The  ubea  has  two  spe¬ 
cial  divisions — the  research  and  the  administra¬ 
tive — and  ubea  members  who  wdshed  to  help 
support  and  to  receive  the  benefits  of  member¬ 
ship  in  these  special  divisions  have  had  to  pay 
an  additional  $3  for  each  such  membership. 


Thus,  some  members  paid  as  much  as  $8  to  the 
Association.  Now,  however,  a  professional  mem¬ 
bership  costs  $6  and  includes  full  membership 
rights  of  the  ubea  and  of  both  its  divisions. 
(Those  members  who  did  pay  the  $8  for  1947- 
1948  will  get  a  rebate  of  $3  toward  their  profes¬ 
sional  membership  for  the  next  year.) 

Other  Decisions.  (1)  That  the  nbe  Quarterly 
will  be  continued  as  a  service  to  professional 
($6)  members.  (2)  That  both  the  research  and 
administrative  divisions  will  co-operate  with  the 
ubea  Tests  and  Standards  Committee.  (3)  That 
the  Clerical  Practice  and  the  Office  Machines 
issues  of  the  ubea  Forum  wmII  be  combined,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  overlapping  of  the  two  fields  con¬ 
cerned,  and  a  new  “Modern  Teaching  Aids” 
issue,  to  be  edited  by  Harry  Q.  Packer,  will 
be  added.  (4)  That  a  committee  will  investigate 
the  advisability  of  inaugurating  a  teacher-train¬ 
ing  division. 


Dr.  John  Rowe 
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CnLLEGIATE 

APPOINTMENTS 

Dr.  John  Rowe, 
typew^riting  editor  of  the 
UBEA  Forum  and  at 
present  director  of 
graduate  work  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  at  Boston 
University,  appointed  to 
assistant  professor  of 
education  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  effective  with  the 
fall  semester.  Also’  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Business  Education  Department  is  Lewis  D. 
Boynton,  at  present  assistant  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  at  the  New  Britain  (Connecti¬ 
cut)  State  Teachers  College. 

Harold  Leith,  for  the  past  six  y#ars  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  business  education  staff  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati,  to  department  head.  He 
succeeds  Dr.  Ray  G.  Price,  who  recently  left 


Cincinnati  to  head  a  new  department  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

William  B.  Logan,  from  post  as  teacher- 
trainer  in  distributive  education.  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  to  the  faculty 
of  Ohio  State  University.  (Mr.  Logan  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  teacher-training  program  in  dis¬ 
tributive  education  that  has  been  organized  on 
the  Ohio  State  campus  in  co-operation  with  the 
State  Division  of  Vocational  Education.) 

PROFESSIONAL 

APPOINTMENTS 

Dr.  Anson  B.  Barber,  for  the  past  two  years 
head  of  the  Business  Education  Section  of  the 
Central  Office  of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
to  superintendent  of  schools  of  Hingham, 
Massachusetts.  To  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
Doctor  Barber’s  resignation,  Glen  Faxon  has 
been  appointed,  with  the  title  Chief,  Professional 
and  Business  Division. 

ADVANCEMENT 

Alfred  B.  Schimmel,  former  commercial 
teacher  in  Scottdale  and  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn- 


Harold  Leith 
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A  class  uses  Identic  sets  at  John  Marshall  High  School,  Richmond,  Va, 


Another  progressive  educational  institution  —  the  John 
Marshall  High  School,  Richmond,  Va. — selects  Remington 
Rand  Identic  practice  sets  to  instruct  filing  students  because 
of  these  major  advantages : 

I.  Identic  sets  provide  thorough  practice  in  all  filing  systems,  and 
practice  materials  and  problems  are  identical  to  those  of  real 
business;  hence  they  give  realistic  preparation  for  any  filing 
requirement. 

2»  Identic  sets  give  you  economy’,  they  last  for  decades — often 
cutting  equipment  costs  to  less  than  1<  per  student. 

3.  Identic  sets  bring  you  8  free  aids  that  save  your  time  and  help 
you  in  testing,  grading  and  visual  instruction. 

Why  not  follow  the  good  example  of  hundreds  of  schools? 
Let  Identic  cut  your  equipment  costs,  save  your  time,  and 
instruct  your  students  thoroughly.  The  coupon  below  brings 
you  full  details  without  obligation,  so  send  it  today. 


Teachers 

Endorse 

Identic 


Miss  Alfreda  J.  Geiger,  Pace 
Institute,  New  York,  says: 

“This  practice  set  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1927  and  has  been 
handled  by  approximately  1500 
students.  It  is  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  and  can  be  used  10  or  20 
years  more.” 


AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 
OF  FILING 

Send  me  free  literature  on  Remington  Rand’s  Identic  practice  filing’sets :  Q  Vertical'  Q  Visible  | 


315  FOURTH  AVE 
NEW  YORK  10,  N  Y 


,  c«p 

1  coupon 

J  and  mail  today 


School 


To  request  more  injormation,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  page  562, 


sylvania,  from  principalship  of  N anticoke  (Penn¬ 
sylvania)  High  School  to  post  of  supervisor  of 
commercial  education  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

PERSONAL 

ACHIEVEMENT 

Albert  C.  Mossin,  member  of  the  veteran¬ 
training  staff  at  the  City  College  of  New  York 
and  former  supervisor  of  distributive  education 
in  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania,  has  completed  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  degree,  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Dis¬ 
sertation:  Factors  for  Success  in  Distributive 
Occupations. 

Doctor  Mossin  is  credited  by  his  adviser.  Dr. 
Hamden  L.  Forkner,  with  the  development  of 
new  and  unique  techniques  for  the  evaluation  of 
success  “likely  to  be  used  by  industry  and  educa¬ 
tion  in  evaluating  distributive  education  pro¬ 
grams.” 

SPEAKING 

PERSONALLY 

Robert  D.  Dolley,  who  has  been  in  Panama 
for  the  past  two  years  assisting  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  development  of  programs  in  business 
education,  home  economics,  and  trade  training, 
has  returned  to  Florida,  where  he  is  a  candidate 
(in  the  May  primaries)  for  the  elected  position 
of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Prior  to  going  to  Panama,  Mr.  Dolley  was  for 
nine  years  state  supervisor  of  trade,  industrial, 
and  distributive  education  for  Florida. 

Dr.  Frances  Henderson,  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  and  Albert  J.  Clemon 
were  married  on  January  30. 

BEREAVEMENT 

loNE  C.  Duffy,  one  of  America’s  first  wo¬ 
men  to  own  and  operate  a  private  business 
school,  long  credited  with  a  great  contribution 
to  the  evolution  of  touch  typewriting,  and  na¬ 
tionally  known  for  her  leadership  in  early  busi¬ 
ness-education  organizations,  died  suddenly  on 
March  11  in  her  Omaha  home  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one. 

Miss  Duffy'  in  1910  purchased  from  Adam  C. 
Van  Sant  (famous  as  one  of  the  first  educators 
to  teach  touch  typing)  the  Van  Sant  School  of 
Business.  For  thirty-six  years  she  served  as 
president,  retiring  just  two  years  ago,  when  she 
sold  the  school  to  W.  Wallace  Keenan,  who 
operates  it  now.  During  her  period  of  leader¬ 
ship,  as  one  B.E.W.  correspondent  wrote,  “This 
delightful  lady  was  a  very  unusual  educator. 
Businessmen  of  Omaha  came  to  depend  on  her 
sdiool  as  a  sort  of  subsidiary  business  institu¬ 
tion.  Her  name  was,  and  long  will  be,  synony¬ 
mous  with  good  business  training.” 


SPECIAL  SUMMER 
CONFERENCES 
The  summer  confer¬ 
ence  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  a  standard 
and  valuable  feature  of 
summer  -  session  p  r  o  - 
grams  in  business  educa¬ 
tion.  For  a  day  or  two 
or  three,  a  school  will 
offer  a  fine  presentation 
of  guest  speakers,  work¬ 
shop  activities,  or  other 
special  events  that  supplement  the  regular  sum¬ 
mer  school  program;  bring  well-known  business 
educators  to  the  campus;  set  a  backdrop  for 
social  activity;  and  serve  the  region.  Rarely 
is  attendance  at  the  summer  school  a  prerequi¬ 
site  to  attending  the  conferences;  indeed,  in  most 
schools,  invitations  are  widely  extended  so  that 
the  sponsoring  institution  receives  some  public- 
relations  values  and,  at  the  same  time,  fulfills 
its  service  duty  to  its  community. 

Already  the  B.E.W.  has  received  announce¬ 
ment  of  some  of  these  conferences,  including  at 
this  writing  the  following: 

Texas  State  College  for  Women:  June  4. 
University  of  Oklahoma  (Norman):  July  1  and  2. 

“Institute  on  Typewriting.” 

Pennsylvania  State  College:  July  12  and  13.  “Re¬ 
search  in  Business  Education.” 

University  of  Wisconsin:  July  14  and  IS.  “Prob¬ 
lems  in  Teaching  Business  Education.” 
University  of  Maryland:  July  14-16.  “Office  Man¬ 
agement  Institute.” 

State  Teachers  College,  Minot,  North  Dakota:  June 
14-18.  “Problems  of  Teaching  Business  Subjects." 
Ohio  State  University:  July  15  and  16.  “Teaching 
Problems  in  Business  Education.” 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University:  July  21 
and  24.  “Busines  Education  at  the  Post-High- 
School  Level  in  Europe  and  America.” 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute: 
July  26-August  6.  “Business-Education  Work¬ 
shop.” 

Syracuse  University:  August  2-4.  “Office  Manage¬ 
ment  Institute.” 

University  of  Denver;  August  9-11.  “Office  Man¬ 
agement  Institute.” 

University  of  Southern  California:  August  16-18. 

“Office  Management  Institute.” 

Western  Michigan  College:  “Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  Workshop.” 

NEW  GREGG 
OFFICIALS 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  announced 
on  March  31  the  election  of  Janet  Kinlby 
Grego  (Mrs.  John  Robert  Gregg)  as  president, 
to  succeed  Doctor  Gregg,  who  died  on  Febru¬ 
ary  23. 


SOS 
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Other  new  officers  are:  Guy  S.  Fry,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer;  Hubert  A.  Hagar, 
vice-president  and  general  manager;  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Richards,  secretary. 

In  addition  to  her  administr^ative  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  head  of  the  company,  Mrs.  Gregg  will 
serve  also  as  editor-in-chief  of  two  Gregg  pub¬ 
lications  formerly  edited  personally  by  Doctor 
Gregg:  The  Business  Education  W orld  and  The 
Gregg  Writer. 

VHMEOGAPH 
TRADE  .MARK 

Just  last  December,  the  B.E.W.  carried  in 
its  news  columns  information  about  the  new  A. 

B.  Dick  Company  plant  being  constructed  and  a 
commentary  about  the  use  of  the  word  “Mimeo¬ 
graph”  being  exclusively  identified  with  A.  B. 
Dick  products. 

But  on  March  25,  by  the  entry  of  a  consent 
decree  and  a  plea  of  tiolo  contendere,  A.  B. 
Dick  relinquished  its  exclusive  use  of  that  fa¬ 
mous  trade-mark,  “Mimeograph.” 

For  many  years  the  words  “Mimeograph” 
and  “Mimeographing”  have  been  growing  in 
generic  use,  as  applied  to  the  entire  process  of 
stencil  duplicating. 

“The  company  for  several  years  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  possibility  that  its  trade-mark  would 
go  the  way  of  cellophane,  aspirin,  shredded 
wheat,  and  other  brand  names  which  became 
part  of  the  language  through  general  public  use,” 
Mr.  Dick  explained  in  a  recent  news  release. 

A.  B.  Dick  Company,  however,  does  retain 
full  trade-mark  rights  to  its  other  trade-marks, 
including  the  brand  names  “Mimeotype”  and 
“Mimeoscope.” 

G.  1.  STUDENTS 
GET  INCREASE 

On  February  14,  without  fanfare.  President 
Truman  signed  the  bill  increasing  allowances  for 
student  veterans,  effective  April  1.  The  raise: 
Unmarried  veterans,  $75  instead  of  $65;  mar¬ 
ried  veterans,  $105  to  $120  instead  of  $90.  The 
effect:  Many  G.I.’s  will  be  able  to  continue 
their  education;  but  school  legislation  experts 
fear  that  the  $217,000,000  the  increase  will  cost 
the  country  annually  may  cause  Congress  to  by¬ 
pass  other  school-aid  legislation. 

HERE’S  ONE  WAY  TO 
KEEP  TEACHERS 

The  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina,  school  dis¬ 
trict  was  faced  with  the  same  problem  that  all 
small  districts  meet;  keeping  capable  teachers. 
To  solve  the  problem  they  converted  a  dwelling 
which  had  been  used  as  a  room-and-board 


Constructive 
Consumer  Education 


THE  CONSUMER’S 
ECONOMIC  LIFE 


by  GRAHAM  AND  JONES 

Constructive  consumer  guidance  is 
keynote. 

'A'  Designed  to  help  student  raise  his 
economic  level  ot  living  and  increase 
his  satisfactions  in  life  through  wise 
personal  planning  and  intelligent 
purchase  and  use  of  goods  and 
services. 

★  Presents  practical  consumer  prin¬ 
ciples;  avoids  minute,  time-consum¬ 
ing  bits  of  information  and  techni¬ 
calities. 

★  Organized  on  unit  basis — 34  units, 
subdivided  into  80  sections;  easy  to 
teach,  convenient  to  use. 

★  Each  section  concluded  with  system¬ 
atic  program  of  teaching-learning 
aids,  including  correlated  consumer 
mathematics  problems. 

★  Helpful  Teacher's  Manual  available; 
workbook  ready  soon. 

Investigate  this  constructive  con- 
[  sumer  education  program  for  your 
I  course  in  consumer  education,  con- 
I  sumer  buying,  consumer  economics, 
!  for  similar  courses.  Write  our  near¬ 
est  office. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

N«w  York  16  Chicago  3  San  Fraociseo  2 

I  Boston  16  Dallas  1  Toronto  S 

1  London,  W.C.1 
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Reminder: 

That  the  summer-session  classes  of  the 

GREGG  COLLEGE 

will  meet  from  June  28  to  August  6,  1948 


Practical  Training 
in  a 

Business  Schott  for  Business  Teachers 


The  Gregg  College 


37  South  Wabash  Avenue  Chicago  3 


STUDY  AND  RELAXATION 


in 

SCENIC  COLORADO 

University  of  Denver 
College  of  Business  Administration 

Special  Professional  Courses  for 
Business  Teachers 
MBA  Degree  (Thesis  Optional) 

Major  fields:  Accounting,  Advertising,  Air¬ 
line-Airport  Management,  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  Economics,  Finance  and  Banking,  Man¬ 
agement,  Marketing,  Personnel  arui  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations,  Research  and  Statistics, 
Retailing. 

Programs  of  two-,  four-,  five-,  seven-,  or 
ten-week  periods. 

Planned  recreational  program 


Two  reaular  lermn-  -I**"®  21-July  23 
two  regular  terms,  26- August  27 


Cecil  Puckett,  Director  of  Summer  School 
COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
University  of  Denver 
Denver  2,  Colorado 


teacherage  into  a  modernized  apartment  build¬ 
ing.  Each  apartment  contains  a  living  room, 
bedroom,  kitchen,  bath,  and  small  dressing  room, 
completely  and  tastefully  furnished.  Each  apart¬ 
ment  is  shared ,  by  two  teachers,  and  each  of 
them  pays  $22.50  a  month.  The  pleased  Pine- 
hurst  teachers  say  they  have  the  best  living  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  state,  and  the  school  board  thinks 
it  has  found  a  way  to  hire — and  keep — the  kind 
of  teachers  it  wants  for  its  school. 

HOW  MUCH  IS  A 
DEGREE  WORTH? 

Collegiate  graduates  of  the  1947-1948  class 
will  make  just  about  double  what  they  would 
have  earned  ten  years  ago,  according  to  a  twelve- 
year  review  of  employment  trends  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Northwestern  National  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company.  Starting  salaries  of  the  mid¬ 
year  graduating  group  include:  business  adminis¬ 
tration  and  other  nontechnical  areas,  $200  to 
$235  a  month  (compare  with  $95  to  $110  be¬ 
fore  the  war) ;  engineering  and  other  technical 
areas,  $240  to  $275  (compare  with  $135  to  $150 
in  1939).  There  is  an  especially  heavy  demand 
for  accountants,  the  survey  finds.  Two  items 
of  additional  interest:  corporation  scouts  and 
employers  are  giving  renewed  attention  to  high 
qualifications,  rather  than  mere  availability;  and 
the  older  average  age  of  graduates  is  influencing 
the  general  market  value  of  college  degrees. 

1948  ENTRANCE 
TESTS  READY 
April,  May,  and  June 
have  been  designated  for 
administration  of  the 
National  Business  En¬ 
trance  Tests  of  1948 
(sponsored  jointly  by 
NOMA  and  ubea). 

The  testing  program 
consists  of  five  “job” 
tests  (for  stenographer, 
bookkeeper,  typist,  cal¬ 
culating-machine  operator,  and  general-clerical 
worker)  and  a  combined  general  information 
and  fundamentals  test.  All  the  tests  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  included  in  previous  testing  pro¬ 
grams  with  the  exception  of  the  general-clerical 
test,  which  was  formerly  limited  to  filing  alone. 

Schools  wishing  to  participate  in  the  certify- 
ing-for-business-efficiency  tests  should  contact  the 
nearest  local  chapter  of  the  National  Office 
Management  Association  or  write  directly  to 
either  the  secretary  of  the  testing  committee.  Dr. 
William  M.  Polishook,  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  or  to  noma’s  educa¬ 
tional  liaison  officer.  Dr.  J.  Frank  Dame,  12 
East  Chelten  Avenue,  Philadelphia  44. 
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NATIONAL  CONVENTION 
MEETS  IN  ST.  LOUIS  I 

Once  more  St.  Louis  becomes  headquarters 
for  an  important  business-education  meeting: 
the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  National  Office  Management  As¬ 
sociation.  Meeting  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel  (but  , 
overflowing  to  several  other  St.  Louis  hotels), 
representatives  of  noma’s  100  chapters  will  con¬ 
vene  from  May  23  through  May  26  to  discuss 
“Office  Teamwork  for  Production.”  I 

General  chairman  of  the  conference  commit-  ! 
tees  is  L.  H.  Diekroeger,  vice-principal  of  St. 
Louis’s  mammoth  Hadley  Technical  High  i 
School  and  president  of  the  National  Business 
Teachers  Association.  * 

Concurrent  with  the  convention,  noma  is 
sponsoring  its  annual  exposition  of  office  equip¬ 
ment,  heralded  as  the  biggest  display  of  business 
and  business-education  aids  presented  since  1940. 

i 

GIVE  AND  TAKE  ON  ^ 

EDUCATION  NIGHT  | 

Scene:  noma  meeting  in  Rochester,  New  I 
York.  A  panel  of  five  businessmen  are  con-  j 
fronted  by  eleven  high  school  and  business  school  | 
students.  Students  ask  questions;  businessmen  j 
answer.  Script  samples:  j 

Student.  What  recourse  do  I  have  under  an 
employer  who  takes  credit  for  my  good  work? 

Businessman  (hedging).  Continue  to  do  ' 
good  work,  of  course.  Maybe  you  could  check  | 
with  the  personnel  department. 

Student.  Do  employers  really  want  sugges¬ 
tions  from  employees? 

Businessman.  Yes.  Many  employers  even 
pay  for  suggestions,  and  some  maintain  “sugges¬ 
tion  boxes”  in  their  offices.  What  is  sometimes 
hard  for  the  employee  to  understand,  of  course, 
is  why  management  may  not  put  into  effect  every  | 
suggestion  received.  | 

Student.  How  can  I  prove  my  willingness  to  | 
accept  and  fulfill  responsibility? 

Businessman.  Excel  in  your  present  job, 
know  it  thoroughly,  produce  in  fair  volume,  and 
apply  yourself  to  your  work.  Accepting  re¬ 
sponsibility  means  advancement,  and  most  ad¬ 
vancement  is  based  on  achievement  in  the  job 
in  which  you  are  working  now. 

Student.  Which  is  more  important  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  position:  tbe  credentials  or  the  appearance 
that  an  applicant  makes? 

Businessman.  That  is  hard  to  answer.  I’ve 
had  experience  with  both  types— those  that  im¬ 
pressed  me  with  credentials  and  those  that  j 
impressed  me  with  appearance — and  I  have  j 
found  neither  is  a  complete  guide.  Perhaps  j 
bearing  is  most  important.  I  would  place  more 


A.W.  Faber’s  EraserStik  is  more 
convenient,  more  useful  —  be¬ 
cause  it  is  shaped  like  a  pencil. 
Encased  in  wood,  it  protects  the 
100*/*  pure  pre-war  rubber  and 
gives  you  a  clean,  fresh  erasing 
point  at  all  times.  EraserStik 
gets  into  tight  places,  erases  a 
single  letter  without  marring  the 
rest  of  the  word. 

Point  EraserStik  with  a  knife  or 
mechanical  sharpener.  Use  it 
for  ink,  pencil  or  typewriting. 
Convenient  for  pocket  or  purse. 

Teachers! — instruct  your  students 
in  the  new,  modern  method  of 
erasing  by  using  EraserStik. 
Requisition  through  your  supply 
department . . .  or,  if  you  prefer, 
fill  out  the  coupon  for  one  FREE 
sample. 

m  Nitk  krash  15c  7098  witimt  krash  lOe 

’  A?  W.^FABK-CASTai’ PmcTi  Co.7lnc! 
Newark  4,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  one  Free 
EraserStik  No.  7099B. 

Name . 

School . 

City . 


,  '  i4 


i  y 


.State. 


You  may  wish  to  nso  the  coupon  on  page  S62. 
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The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Summer  Sessions 


1 

9 

4 

8 


Courses  in  business  education,  commerce, 
economics,  shorthand,  typing,  and  business 
English  leading  to  State  certification  and  de¬ 
gree  requirements.  Business  Education  Con¬ 
ference — ^July  12  and  13.  More  than  450 
courses  in  40  fields  of  study  included  in 
total  program. 

for  further  information  address: 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
Room  106  Burrowes  Building 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  COLLEGE 

State  College  Pennsylvania 


DATES 

Inter-Sossion 
June  8  to  June  25 
Main  Summer  Session 
June  28  to  August  7 

Post-Sessions 
August  9  to  August  27 
August  9  to  September  18 


STUDY  IN 


SUMMER 
SESSION 
Oregon  State 
College 

FIRST  SESSION: 
June  15 — July  23 

SECOND  SESSION: 
July  24 — August  27 


I 


Study  in  a  vacation  setting  where  the  Pacific 
Coast  climate  docs  the  air-conditioning.  Paved 
highways  to  nearby  Cascade  and  Coast  Range 
mountains,  seashore,  and  metropolitan  area. 
Planned  week-end  trips. 

ATTENTION  BUSINESS  TEACHERS... 

You  can  major  in  Business  Education  at  Oregon  State 
—concentrate  in  your  own  teaching  field.  OFFER¬ 
INGS  include  undergraduate  courses  in  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Secretarial  Science.  Major  graduate 
work  in  business  teaching  methods,  special  research 
and  seminar  topics,  and  thesis.  PLAN  YOUR 
GRADUATE  PROGRAM  AT  OREGON  STATE. 

For  detoiled  informotion  and  BullaNn 
write  Director  Summer  Sessions,  Dept.  P 

OREGON  STATE  COLLEGE 

CORVALLIS,  OREGON 

Autliorised  by  Oregon  Stote  Board  of  Higher  Educotion 


value  on  the  one  who  answers  questions  Intelli¬ 
gently,  looks  me  in  the  eye  while  doing  so, 
knows  what  he  wants  to  do,  and  dresses  appro¬ 
priately  than  I  would  on  the  one  who  produces 
only  credentials  or  only  appearance.  Why  can’t 
you  have  both? 

GIVE  AND  TAKE  IN 
MONTREAL,  TOO 

Scene:  noma  meeting  in  Montreal,  Canada. 
A  panel  of  eight  businessmen  face  fourteen  stu¬ 
dents.  In  addition  to  questions  similar  to  the 
ones  discussed  in  Rochester,  the  following  were 
introduced: 

Student.  Is  it  necessary  for  a  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  book¬ 
keeping? 

Businessman.  In  my  estimation,  there  are 
three  classes  of  so-called  secretaries.  First,  a 
senior  stenographer  assigned  to  a  department 
head,  but  whose  duties  consist  more  of  steno¬ 
graphic  work  than  of  actual  secretarial  work. 
This  person  does  not  need  bookkeeping.  Second, 
a  private  secretary  who  handles  entirely  the 
work  of  a  junior  executive  or  key  man.  This  sec¬ 
retary,  because  much  of  his  work  may  include 
stenographic  handling  of  financial  matters,  ac¬ 
counting  routine,  reports,  and  so  on,  will  have 
difficulty  in  performing  his  routine  efficiently 
without  an  understanding  of  bookkeeping  prin¬ 
ciples.  Third,  a  private  and  confidential  secre¬ 
tary  capable  of  handling  the  affairs,  both  busi¬ 
ness  and  personal,  of  top  executives.  This  per¬ 
son  would  definitely  require  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  bookkeeping  in  order  to  fulfill  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Student.  Will  the  field  for  office  workers 
broaden  or  narrow  in  the  next  ten  years? 

Business.men  ( together).  Broaden,  definitely. 

Student.  La  comptahilite  est-elle  plus  impor¬ 
tant  que  la  machine  a  ecrire  pour  un  jeune 
homme  qui  se  destine  a  un  emploi  dans  un 
bureau? 

Businessman.  For  the  young  man  desiring 
an  office  career,  if  a  single  choice  must  be  made, 
bookkeeping  instruction  is  more  important  than 
typing. 

Student.  Would  office  work  be  prejudicial  to 
a  man  who  wishes  to  continue  his  studies  at 
night? 

Businessman.  No — if  the  study  parallels 
the  nature  of  the  office  work,  the  study  and 
work  may  even  be  mutually  beneficial. 

Student.  Which  offers  greater  opportunity 
for  advancement — the  large  or  the  small  firm? 

Businessman.  For  quick  promotion  in  early 
years,  the  small  firm;  the  larger  firm  will  offer 
the  steadier  advancement  and  the  greater  returns 
in  the  long  run,  to  those  qualified  for  success. 
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Summer  School 

(A  Supplement  to  the  April  Directory) 
ALABAMA 

University  of  Alabama,  University.  Two  terms: 
June  14-JuIy  23;  July  23-August  27.  C.  E. 
Williams,  Director. 

GEORGIA 

Georgia  Teachers  College,  Collcgeboro.  Two 
terms:  June  9-July  17;  July  19-August  26. 
Cameron  Bremseth,  Director  and  Department 
Head. 

IDAHO 

Idaho  State  College,  Pocatello.  June  7-July  16. 
Dr.  R.  C.  Stevenson,  Director;  H.  C.  Coggins, 
Department  Head. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

State  Teachers  College,  Minot.  June  7-July  30. 
Dr.  A.  O.  DeLong,  Director;  N’erna  L.  Wickham, 
Department  Head. 

OHIO 

Cleveland  C'ity  College,  Cleveland.  Two  terms: 
June  22-August  2;  August  3-September  10.  Dr. 
W.  G.  Leutner,  President;  Hester  Nixon,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

TENNESSEE 

East  Tennessee  State  Teachers  College,  Johnson 
City.  Two  terms:  June  8-July  16;  July  17-Au- 
gust  20.  Dr.  C.  C.  Sherrod,  President. 

TEXAS 

University  of  Houston,  Houston.  Two  terms:  June 
3-July  14;  July  19-August  27.  Dr.  Eugene  H. 
Hughes,  Director.  • 

WASHINGTON 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman.  June  14- 
August  6.  J.  Murray  Lee,  Director;  Ann  Corco¬ 
ran,  Department  Head. 

CANADA 

Acadia  University,  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia.  July 
6-August  17.  R.  S.  Longley,  Dean. 

University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta.  July 
5-August  13.  G.  M.  Dunlop,  Director. 

University  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
July  12-August  20.  D.  S.  Woods,  Dean. 

University  of  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick.  July  5-August  14.  R.  J.  Love,  Direc¬ 
tor;  Edith  G.  McLeod,  Registrar. 


TRAIN  FOR  BUSINESS 

with 

TYPING  FOR 
BUSINESS 

by  Blanchard  and  Smith 


★  Gets  quantity  production  of  prac¬ 
tical  typing  jobs  in  accordance 
with  business  standards. 

★  Develops  basic  and  production 
skill  at  the  same  time  through 
unique  5-assignment  cycle. 

★  Uses  business  material  for  con¬ 
tent,  including  the  Horn-Peter- 
son  list  of  most-used  business 
words. 

★  Second-,  third-,  and  fourth-semes¬ 
ter  programs  organized  around 
business-departmental  plans. 

EASY  TO  TEACH  —  every  assignment 
lesson  planned;  unusual  and  effective  use  of 
visual  presentation;  end*o{>year  production 
tests;  illustrated  Teacher’s  Manual. 

Five  texts  for  different  teaching 
situations  —  One-Year  Course,  Ad¬ 
vanced  Course,  Two-Year  Course, 

80  Lessons,  and  Typing  for  Business 
and  Personal  Use.  Business  Forms  ' 
and  a  series  of  practical  tests  are 
also  available. 

Adopt  Typing  for  Business  for  use  in 
your  classes.  Write  our  nearest  office. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO. 

New  York  16  Chicago  3  San  Francisco  2 

Boston  16  Dallas  1  Toronto  5  London,  W.C.  1 
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CORONET  HELPS 
EVALUATION 

Ever  since  Coronet 
magazine  set  up  its 
Coronet  Instructional 
Films  division  and  began 
turning  out  its  films 
(both  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  and  in  other 
fields),  educators  have 
been  asking  Coronet  for 
suggestions  for  formal 
film  evaluation.  Coronet 
has  collected  many  forms  for  this  purpose  and, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Coronews,  presented  a 
model  evaluation  sheet.  With  permission,  the 
B.E.W.  presents  here  a  copy  of  the  form  and  a 
digest  of  the  explanation  published  in  Coronetus: 

The  teacher  should  understand  that  the  questions 
asked  in  the  first  section  are  for  her  own  informa¬ 
tion — to  help  her  see  the  film  as  it  is  intended  to 
be  seen.  The  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  the 
particular  purpose  for  which  it  was  produced. 

In  the  Evaluation  section,  suitability  means  “Is 
the  film  suitable  for  the  grade  and  purpose  for 
which  the  producer  created  it?”  Here  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  the  vocabulary,  difficulty 
of  ideas  presented,  speed  of  their  presentation,  etc. 
These  are  to  be  considered  in  their  effect  as  a 
whole — not  abstracted  and  judged  individually  out 
of  their  context;  for  the  meaning  of  a  word  which 
is,  in  itself,  too  difficult  for  a  student  to  under¬ 
stand  may  be  quite  clear  in  the  context  of  narra¬ 
tion  and  pictures. 

Accuracy  must  be  in  both  detail  of  information 
and  general  impression ;  for  it  is  possible  that  de¬ 
tails  may  be  absolutely  correct,  while  the  film  as 
a  whole  leaves  a  false  impression  about  the  subject. 


Continuity  refers  to  the  logical  development  of 
points  and  ideas;  but  remember  that  a  picture 
need  not  be  chronologic  or  geographic  in  order 
to  have  continuity. 

Interest  should  be  strong  in  the  film  so  that 
seeing  it  will  be  a  rich  experience,  commanding  of 
attention  and  compelling  in  presentation. 

Technical  presentation  (the  photography  and  the 
sound)  is  important,  too;  for,  if  either  is  imperfect, 
or  if  either  is  unduly  spectacular,  it  can  interfere 
with  the  teaching  purpose  of  the  film. 

The  last  section  of  the  evaluation  sheet  gives  the 
teacher  opportunity  to  make  recommendations. 

Keeping  a  systematic  record  of  viewed  films  can 
be  invaluable  in  helping  a  teacher  formulate  his 
own  recommendations  and  in  helping  the  visual  di¬ 
rector  judge  which  films  should  be  added  to  the 
film  library.  Too,  such  records,  if  made  avail¬ 
able  to  film  producers,  could  serve  as  a  valuable 
and  welcome  critique. 

Do  you  receive  Coronews,  the  “Visual  In¬ 
struction  Forum”?  Those  keenly  interested  in 
visual  aids  can  be  added  to  the  mailing  list  by 
writing  to  Robert  D.  Faber.  Coronews,  Coro¬ 
net  Building,  Chicago  1. 

SO.ME  THINGS 
ARE  FREE 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  a  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  pamphlet  on  the  purposes  and  functions  of 
that  banking  institution,  is  available  for  the  ask¬ 
ing  from  the  Publications  Section,  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Ask  for 
the  paper-bound  edition  of  126  pages. 

Guidance  Service  Checklist,  suitable  for 
evaluating  your  school’s  guidance  program,  will 
be  available  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
about  September. 


Hi  SINI-SS  EniTATION 
Worn  I) 


FILM  DATA  Film  . No. 

Reels  . 

.  .B&W. 

. Color  . 

Producer  . His 

Address 

Grade  level  recommended  by  the  producer  .... 

Subiect  fields  recommended  by  producer  . 

•  •  •  *• 

EVALUATION 

Excel- 

Very 

lent 

Good  Good 

Fair 

Poor 

1.  Film's  suitability  for  producer's  i 

recommended  purpose.  . .  .vocabulary, 

ideas,  speed,  etc . 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2.  Accuracy  of  detail  and  general 

impression  . 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3.  Continuity  in  development  of  ideas . 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4.  Film's  command  of  students'  interest . 

S 

4 

3 

2 

1 

5.  Quality  of  photography . 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

6.  Quality  of  sound . 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

RECOMMEN- 

DATIONS  1  consider  the  film  best  suited  for . 

.grade  level 

in  the  subject  fields  of . 

.,  unit  . .  . . 

1  Its  correlation  with  the  course  of  study  is  complete 

.fair 

good . 

1  recommend  that  the  film  be  purchased .  . 

. . . .not 

purchased. 

purchased 

under  con- 

sideration . rented  on  occasion . 

Evaluator  . 

....  Date  . . 

Comments: 

A  Pattern  for  Film  Evaluation 
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FIRE  DRAMA 
While  students  of  the 
Brown-Maclcie  School 
of  Business,  Salina, 
Kansas,  held  their  an¬ 
nual  Valentine  Ball, 
crowned  a  Valentine 
Personality  Queen,  and 
made  merry  in  the  ball¬ 
room  of  a  near-by  ho¬ 
tel,  their  school  burned 
to  the  ground.  Presi¬ 
dent  AIackie  informed 
the  merrymakers  of  the  catastrophe  but  urged 
them  to  continue  their  party.  They  did. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  fire,  the  school 
had  gathered  together  sufficient  equipment  and 
supplies  to  resume  classes  in  temporary  facilities; 
so  normal  training  is  continuing,  while  school 
officers  are  making  arrangements  for  a  new 
location. 

BIGGER 

John  I.  Griffith,  president  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Business  College,  reports  his  purchase  of 
the  machines  and  .equipment  of  the  Stenotype 
Business  College  (also  of  Birmingham)  and  the 
consolidation  of  that  school  with  his  own,  mak¬ 
ing  Birmingham  Business  College  exceptionally 
well  equipped  to  serve  the  business  training 
needs  of  its  community. 

THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
Congratulations  are  in  order  for  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  home-study  instruction:  The  Amer¬ 
ican  School,  of  Chicago,  founded  by  R.  T.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Jr.,  in  1897,  celebrated  its  golden  anniver¬ 
sary  in  1947.  Today  the  American  School  offers 
44  distinct  courses,  with  2(X)  subjects  and  500 
different  texts,  to  a  world-w'ide  student  body. 

Footnote  to  educational  historians :  The  com¬ 
memorative  fiftieth-anniversary  bulletin  of  the 
school  is  full  of  unusual  tidbits  that  are  chrono¬ 
logical  mileposts. 

HENAGER  SCHOOL 
COMPLETELY  REMODELED 
Siilt  Lake  City  now  has  one  of  the  country’s 
most  modern,  most  beautiful,  and  best-planned 
business  schools:  the  Henager  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness.  Presidenu-Owner  I.  W.  Stevens  has 
just  completed  a  thorough  renovation  of  the 
facilities  of  the  school  so  that  it  now  has  new 
interiors,  lighting,  flooring,  equipment,  furniture, 
and  air  conditioning.  Result:  growth  in  enroll- 
'  ment.  The  school  now  has  over  two  hundred 
students  in  the  day  school  and  so  large  an  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  evening  that  some  classes  have  to 
meet  outside  the  school! 


Westport  Hii^h  School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  is 
proud  of  the  products  of  its  business  department. 
Grace  McLeod  explains  the  contents  of  the  dis¬ 
play  to  Principal  D.  H.  Holloway  and  Depart¬ 
ment  Chairman  Earl  J.  Van  Horne.  Featured 
are  accounting  business  forms,  shorthand  notes 
and  transcriptions,  a  qualifying  certificate  won  by 
a  student  in  last  year’s  NOMA-UBEA  Business 
Entrance  Test,  duplicated  programs  and  school 
announcements,  and  many  kinds  of  typing  projects. 

SIMMONS  ADDS 
SPECIAL  ASSOCIATES 
Simmons  College  will  present,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Paul  L.  Salsgiver,  of  the  Sim¬ 
mon’s  School  of  Business,  a  special  series  of 
business  lectures  by  newly  appointed  staff  as¬ 
sociates:  Clifton  W.  Bennett,  management 
engineer;  James  T.  Chirurg,  advertising  execu¬ 
tive;  Emily  Rockett,  business  management  ex¬ 
pert;  Beatrice  Gannon,  foreign  trade  spe¬ 
cialist;  Edward  F.  Connelly,  attorney  and  per¬ 
sonnel  man;  and  Arthur  B.  Porter,  business 
researcher. 

WHO  ATTENDS 
BUSINESS  SCHOOLS? 

Last  autumn  the  National  Association  of  Ac¬ 
credited  Commercial  Colleges  polled  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  answ'er  that  question.  From  the  responses 
of  62  per  cent  of  the  members,  the  following  sta¬ 
tistics  were  gathered: 

60%  have  a  larger  enrollment  than  last  year. 

50%  have  more  men  students  than  last  year. 

77%  have  more  women  students  than  last  year. 

71%  have  fewer  veterans  this  year. 

85%  have  over  50  per  cent  veteran  enrollment. 

What  about  evening  schools?  The  same  poll 
revealed  that: 

70%  have  a  larger  enrollment  than  last  year. 

68%  have  more  men  students  than  last  year. 

66%  have  more  women  students  than  last  year. 

51%  have  more  men  veterans  than  last  year. 

60%  have  more  men  civilian  students  than  last 
year. 

78%  have  less  than  50%  veteran  enrollment. 


Bi  sim:ss  Fdication 
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Electric  Typing 

■  GEORGE  L.  HOSSFIELD 
Ten  Timet  World’s  Champion 
Professional  Typist 

HEN  I  first  sat  down  to  try  an  elec¬ 
tric  typewriter,  I  had  certain  mental  reserva¬ 
tions  about  the  operation  of  the  machine.  I 
will  even  admit  that  ^  was  a  little  timid  at 
first,  because  everyone  seenicd  to  assume  that, 
with  my  typing  experience  on  standard  ma¬ 
chines,  the  new  electric  would  be  easy  for  me 
to  operate.  I  was  not  so  sure.  After  glancing 
at  the  keyboard,  however,  and  seeing  that  all 
the  keys  were  in  conventional  order,  I  felt 
somewhat  reassured;  and,  when  I  started  to 
write,  all  my  mental  reservations  and  timidity 
vanished. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  I  was  able  to  type 
at  reasonable  speeds  and,  after  a  few  hours’ 
practice,  was  able  to  attain  a  speed  that  was 
comparable  to  my  highest  average  on  standard 
typewriters.  I  am  confident  that  a  strict  pro¬ 
gram  of  training,  such  as  we  were  accustomed 
to  when  preparing  for  a  world’s  champion¬ 
ship  contest,  would  enable  me  to  exceed  this 
record  with  comparative  ease. 

The  Electric  Typewriter 
in  Business  Use 

Realizing  that  the  electric  typewriter  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  essential  and  important  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  business  world,  enterprising  busi¬ 
ness  educators  are  trying  to  learn  more  about 
it,  in  order  to  decide  whether,  by  virtue  of  its 
proven  usefulness  and  popularity,  it  merits  in¬ 
clusion  in  a  modern  business  training  curricu¬ 
lum.  There  still  are  many  business  offices 
where  it  is  felt  that  the  expense  involved 
'would  not  justify  the  installation  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  typewriter  when  a  manually  operated 
typewriter  might  still  serve  the  purpose.  This 
may  be  true  in  some  offices;  but,  in  others, 
using  manual  machines  may  be  practicing 
false  economy.  We  cannot  always  rely  on  dol-’ 
lars-arid-cents  valuations ;  sometimes  valua¬ 
tions  are  enhanced  when  we  consider  relevant 
conditions,  such  as  improved  efficiency,  greater 
production,  better  quality  work,  less  operator 
fatigue,  and  greater  job  satisfaction. 


We  are  living  in  an  electrical  age.  Every¬ 
one  is  electrically  minded.  There  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  homes  today  not  equipped  with 
various  electrically  operated  household  appli¬ 
ances  for  their  laborsaving  and  timesaving  ad¬ 
vantages  and  their  contribution  to  better 
health  and  comfort.  This  applies  also  to  fac¬ 
tory,  store,  and  office  equipment.  First  adding 
machines  were  operated  manually;  now  the 
majority  of  adding  machines  are  operated  elec¬ 
trically — even  though  used,  sometimes,  oniy  a 
few  minutes  a  day. 

Many  have  read  or  heard  the  story  that, 
when  typewriters  were  first  introduced  as  an 
integral  part  of  business,  there  were  few  per¬ 
sons  who  could  operate  the  machine  faster 
than  the  average  person  could  write  with  pen 
and  ink;  the  only  advantage  gained  by  “type¬ 
writing”  a  letter  was  that  it  was  always  read¬ 
able.  Also,  most  businessmen  looked  askance 
at  paying  $100  for  an  elaborate  machine  when 
a  pen  and  some  ink  costing  only  a  few  cents 
could  do  the  job.  But  those  who  wished  to 
progress  with  the  times  realized  the  inherent 
value  of  the  typewriter  and  were  willing  to 
pay  the  price,  which,  by  contrast,  was  far 
greater  than  the  differential  existing  between 
the  electric  and  the  manually  operated  type¬ 
writer  of  today. 

Commercial  schools  teaching  bookkeeping, 
penmanship,  business  English,  commercial  law, 
and  so  on,  saw  the  necessity  of  training  oi>era- 
tors  on  these  new  machines  for  business.  They, 
too,  carefully  considered  the  added  expense  of 
installing  this  new  department;  but,  when 
business  makes  a  demand,  schools  must  furnish 
operators  to  fill  that  demand.  Within  a  few 
years  typewriting  was  taught  in  most  of  our 
high  schools.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  men¬ 
tion  the  extent  to  which  this  subject  has  ex¬ 
panded  throughout  our  school  and  educational 
system  today. 

Electric  Machines 
in  the  School 

Progressive  schools  have  established  “office 
machine”  departments.  Here  students  learn 
the  operation  of  various  types  of  office  equip¬ 
ment — adding  machines,  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chines,  calculators,  duplicating  machines,  va¬ 
rious  makes  of  typewriters,  and  a  host  of  other 
machines.  This  would  be  the  ideal  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  to  install  an  electric  typewriter. 
Basic  theory  training  would  not  be  necessary 
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because  a  student,  when  he  enters  this  de¬ 
partment,  already  possesses  this  knowledge. 
Electric  typewriters,  however,  are  becoming 
so  popular  that  schools  undoubtedly  will 
eventually  have  to  install  a  battery  or  whole  ^ 
room  of  these  machines,  to  satisfy  the  growing 
demand  for  experienced  operators. 

What  About 
“Tripping”  Keys? 

One  of  the  first  thoughts  that  occurs  to  a 
prospective  operator  of  an  electric  typewriter 
concerns  the  transition  from  a  standard, 
manually  operated  typewriter.  Keys  ap¬ 
parently  resi>ond  instantaneously  to  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  fingers.  This  usually 
creates  a  mental  hazard  that,  in  turn,  causes 
nervousness  and  tension.  Practically  every 
typist  is  taught  to  rest  fingers  lightly  on  the 
home  keys.  Consequently,  the  operator  feels 

that  his  habit  of  anchoring  at  home  base  at 

• 


least  one  finger  of  each  hand  must  be  elimi¬ 
nated  before  he  can  operate  with  accuracy. 

Fortunately,  on  some  electric  machines, 
new  engineering  developments  permit  an 
operator  to  continue  to  rest  fingers  lightly  on 
the  home  keys — ^without  the  fear  of  causing 
the  type  bars  to  flash  unexpectedly  to  the 
printing  point  and  result  in  costly,  annoying 
typing  errors.  The  new  Underwood  All  Elec¬ 
tric  typewriter  requires  a  key  lever  dip  of 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  before  a  type  bar 
is  activated.  Because  of  this  key  lever  dip, 
operators  may  without  hesitancy  rest  their 
fingers  on  the  home  keys.  With  proper  slight 
resting  of  fingers  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
activating  the  type  bars  of  an  Underwood 
All  Electric  typewriter. 

Stroking  Keys 
Is  Different 

Operators  experience  no  difficulty  in  becom- 


■  Typewriting  teachers  from  coast  to  coast  have  wanted  to  know  more 
about  the  electric  typewriter — does  it  take  long  to  learn  to  use  it?  Is 
it  really  faster,  easier  to  operate?  Dont  typists  have  trouble  with 
tripping  keys  unexpectedly?  We  asked  these  questions  of  George  L. 
Hossfield  (shown  above  with  the  new  Underwood  All  Electric  type¬ 
writer),  and  we  publish  here  his  reply. 
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H  Business  uses  electric  machines  for  rou* 
tine  work,  not  just  for  specialty,  many* 
carbon  jobs 


ing  accustomed  to  the  “touch.”  No  relearning 
of  different  key  locations  is  involved.  No  new 
typing  habits  must  be  acquired.  Only  a  very 
'  light  touch  is  required  to  activate  all  keys  and 
operating  features. 

Because  the  keyboard  is  the  same  as  that  of 
a  manual  typewriter  and  the  touch  is  light, 
and  because  of  the  tolerance  (or  “dip”)  that 
exists  before  keys  are  activated  or  tripped, 
average  oi>erators  should  be  able  to  adjust 
themselves  to  normal  operation  almost  im¬ 
mediately. 

•  Another  feature  of  the  machine  that  at  first 
glance  may  cau«e  some  concern  is  the  slightly 
changed  angle  of  the  keyboard.  It  is  a  less 
pronounced  angle.  In  addition,  the  shape  and 
the  size  of  the  keys  have  been  changed.  This 
new  style  keyboard  is  called  a  Console  Key¬ 
board.  Its  soft,  smooth  touch  is  similar  to 
that  of  an  electric  organ.  The  key  tops  are 
form-fitting  to  the  fingers,  giving  greater 
finger  security,  accuracy,  and  rhythm  of 
finger  movement  over  the  keyboard. 

This  keyboard  is  “played” — keys  need  not 
be  “struck”  as  on  a  manual  typewriter. 
Fingers  glide  speedily  over  the  keyboard, 
touching  the  keys  lightly;  and  electric  power 
assumes  the  burden  of  the  fatiguing  work. 
Every  key  responds  to  a  light,  easy,  effort¬ 
less  action;  alphabet  keys,  numeral  keys,  shift 


keys,  space  bar,  back  spacer,  and  line  spacer 
are  all  electrically  controlled.  'I'he  carriage 
returns  smoothly  from  any  position  wdth  a 
slight  touch  of  one  of  the  return  bars  lo¬ 
cated  conveniently  at  each  side  of  the  key¬ 
board.  This  effortless  action  is  the  incentive 
for,  and  inspires,  a  rhythmic  touch. 

Keyboard  Angle 
Is  Reduced 

The  changed  angle  of  this  new  keyboard 
will  require,  in  some  instances,  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  be  placed  at  a  slightly  lower  level. 
When  the  angle  is  pronounced,  as  with  the 
manual  typewriter,  a  high  elevation  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  order  for  the  typist  to  assume  a  cor¬ 
rect  hand  and  forearm  posture.  Fingers  need 
not  be  curved  to  the  extent  required  with  a 
manual  typewriter,  as  the  keys  are  played 
nearer  the  ball  of  the  finger.  The  height  of 
an  individual  still  will,  in  all  cases,  determine  * 
the  best  level  at  which  the  machine  should 
be  placed  for  the  operator.  The  height  of 
21  ^2  or  29  inches,  which  may  be  required 
when  using  a  manual  typewriter  (these  heights 
are  conceded  to  be  best  among  experts  for 
average  typing),  may  be  reduced  approxi¬ 
mately  half  an  inch  when  using  an  electric 
typewriter. 

A  Machine 
With  a  Future 

When  the  period  of  transition  has  been 
passed,  a  25  per  cent  average  of  improvement 
in  the  speed  of  an  operator  can  be  anticipated. 
This  does  not  apply  to  all  operators,  as  the 
speed  of  each  individual  must  be  taken  into 
consideration ;  in  other  words,  an  expert  typist 
could  not  be  expected  to  show  such  a  high 
percentage  of  improvement.  A  typist  of  aver¬ 
age  ability  is  being  taken  into  consideration  in 
arriving  at  the  foregoing  percentage  average. 

With  all  these  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
the  use  of  an  electric  typewriter,  it  is  under¬ 
standable  why  the  demand  for  this  machine 
will  continue  to  grow.  Imagine  typing  twenty 
readable  copies  at  one  time  with  no  greater 
effort  than  is  required  to  type  a  single  copy! 
This  feature  alone  opens  a  wide  avenue  of 
use  for  an  electric  typewriter.  Numerous 
other  timesaving  features  and  accessories  are 
available  and  will  be  added  from  time  to  time 
to  help  speed  the  world’s  business. 
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The  Human  Element 

■  CHRISTINE  STROOP 
State  Teachers  College 
Paterson,  New  Jersey 

OU,  too,  can  get  more  done  in  less 
time!”  We  business  teachers  hear  plans  for 
such  miracles  in  conventions  and  read  of  such 
methods  in  our  professional  literature — espe¬ 
cially  in  instruction  in  typing  and  shorthand. 
How  carefully  we  take  notes.  How  eagerly 
we  memorize  each  phase  of  the  new  method. 
How  excitedly  we  apply  the  miracle  method, 
exactly,  step  by  step. 

Then — what  happens?  Our  results  are  sel¬ 
dom  as  thrilling  as  we  expected.  We  begin 
to  feel  cheated,  frustrated.  Were  we  mis¬ 
informed  or,  worse,  are  we  poor  teachers? 
Did  those  speakers  and  writers  deceive  us,  or 
do  we  have  stupid  pupils?  After  tossing 
these  thoughts  about  our  minds,  we  either 
try  again  with  more  pressure  on  the  classes; 
or  we — more  likely — just  relax  and  let  things 
go  as  they  have  for,  lo,  these  many  years.  But, 
in  either  case,  the  $64  question  keeps  return¬ 
ing:  “Why  didn’t  it  work  for  me?” 

Gradually  the  truth  begins  to  filter  into 
one’s  consciousness:  “You  forgot  the  one  ele¬ 
ment  that  can’t  be  caught  and  put  into  steps 
one,  two,  three — the  human  element.” 

Both  teacher  and  pupil  are  human.  Both 
refuse  to  become  machines,  even  under  the 
strictest  controls.  Whenever  “a  method” 
takes  the  place  of  an  understanding  teacher, 
the  results  are  disastrous.  Even  a  casual  visi¬ 
tor  in  a  classroom  can  detect  the  signs  im¬ 
mediately. 

Effect  of  the  Neglected 
Human  Element 

The  first  sign  is  a  tenseness  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  very  air  seems  full  of  electricity. 
Voices  are  likely  to  be  high  pitched.  Things 
get  dropped  and  their  falls  make  too  much 
noise.  The  careless  observ^er  may  think  that 
the  furrowed  brows  indicate  concentration. 
Actually,  they  are  caused  by  doubts  and  emo¬ 


tional  knots.  Muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck 
are  taut.  Typewriter  carriages  are  slammed 
rather  than  snapped.  Directions  are  delivered 
curtly.  They  are  followed  with  haste;  but, 
even  so,  someone  is  always  caught  unprepared 
when  the  dictation  begins  or  the  signal  “Go” 
is  given  for  the  timed  writing. 

Typing  papers  and  even  shorthand  notes 
get  ripped  in  the  oddest  ways.  The  pupil  is 
admonished,  “There  is  a  paper  release  on  that 
machine,  you  know” ;  or,  “You’ll  have  to  come 
in  later  and  make  a  copy  of  this  pai>er.  I 
can’t  read  it  torn  in  the  middle  like  this.” 
Class  is  dismissed.  Weary  pupils  collect  their 
books  and  leave  rapidly,  quietly  depositing 
balls  of  crumpled  paper  in  the  basket  by  the 
door  as  they  depart.  The  teacher  closes  her 
notebook  with  a  sigh  of  contentment,  for  she 
has  managed  to  cover  every  step  in  the  plan 
for  today. 

Let  us  hope  that  these  pupils  and  this 
teacher  engaged  during  the  next  period  in  an 
activity  that  allowed  them  to  relax;  for  it  is 
possible  that  lifelong  emotional  blocks  can  be 
developed  in  the  typing  and  shorthand  class¬ 
room.  One  well-known  business  educator 
says  that  the  very  sight  of  a  typewriter  causes 
him  to  think  of  his  fluent  cursing  vocabulary, 
for  it  was  in  his  high  school  typing  class  that 
he  learned  apt  applications  for  each  word  in 
it.  Although  he  can  force  himself  to  use  a 
typewriter  when  the  need  is  really  urgent,  he 
does  almost  all  his  voluminous  writing  in 
longhand.  An  emotional  block  built  by  a 
teacher’s  neglect  of  the  human  element  has 
cost  him  many  hours  of  leisure  or  of  profitable 
work.  Another  successful  business  educator 
had  a  home-economics  teacher  for  his  typing 
teacher.  She  knew  little  about  typewriting  and 
even  less  about  methods  of  teaching  it.  Yet 
she  taught  him  so  well  that  he  is  now  an  ex¬ 
pert  and  does  all  his  writing  on  the  type¬ 
writer,  rarely  ever  needing  to  correct  his  first 
copy. 

Often  no  outward  signs  are  shown;  yet 
these  emotional  blocks  build  up  within  a  pupil 
until  he  fairly  hates  going  to  class  and  re- 


■  Have  you  ever  felt  cheated  when  you  tried  some  highly  publicized 
“method"  that  guarantees  miracles  that  do  not  happen  for  you?  Don't 
blame  yourself.  Don't  blame  the  method.  Expect  differences,  and 
attribute  them  to  “the  human  element." 
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solves  in  his  mind  that,  if  he  ever  gets  the 
credit  out  of  his  course,  he  will  never  again 
touch  a  typewriter  or  write  a  shorthand  out¬ 
line.  This  drive  for  a  credit  or  a  grade  may 
cause  him  to  work  frantically  and  even  to 
spend  unnecessary  hours  on  homework  as¬ 
signments.  It  is  easy  for  the  teacher  to  at¬ 
tribute  such  industr>'  to  her  attempts  at  moti¬ 
vation  and  excuse  the  meager  results  on  the 
basis  of  the  pupil’s  lack  of  native  ability  “to 
get”  shorthand  and  typewriting,  although  he 
may  be  an  outstanding  student  in  other  sub¬ 
jects. 

Causes  of 
Emotional  Blocks 

Probably  more  failures  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting  can  be  traced  to  emotional  blocks 
than  to  any  other  one  cause.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  serious  consideration  be  given 
to  the  causes  of  these  blocks.  Emotional 
blocks  often  have  such  simple  causes  as  assign¬ 
ments  that  are  too  long,  the  introduction  at 
one  time  of  too  mucK  new  material,  or,  even, 
the  presentation  at  one  time  of  too  little  new 
material.  These  causes  are  especially  true  for 
the  beginner  who  is  eager  to  be  perfect  and  so 
afraid  of  the  unknown.  Nevertheless,  he  is 
anxious  to  go  ahead  and  to  explore,  and  he 
becomes  upset  if  forced  to  master  completely 
everything  with  which  he  has  become  familiar 
before  being  allowed  to  see  what  comes  next. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  emotional  blocks 
is  the  giving  of  grades  too  early  in  the  term. 
The  beginning  typist  is  afraid  to  try  for  sp>eed, 
lest  he  make  a  D  or  an  F  on  his  exercises;  so 
he  crawls  along  at  an  uneasy  rate  while  the 
constant  fear  of  not  achieving  a  good  grade 
builds  in  him  an  active  dislike  for  typing. 

Embarrassment  is  possibly  the  most  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  emotional  blocks.  The  slow  stu¬ 
dent  in  shorthand  should  be  called  on  to  read 
only  easy  and  familiar  material.  Volunteers 
should  be  selected  for  sight  reading  or  for 
difficult  sections  of  the  homework  assignment. 
Even  the  slow  learner  will  soon  discover  that 
he  can  read  ahead  and  be  prepared  to  read 
the  usual  sentence.  The  satisfaction  of 
achievement  without  fear  of  embarrassment 
will  go  far  in  encouraging  him  to  try  again 
and  again.  When  a  student  hesitates  on  a  word 
in  shorthand,  he  should  be  prompted  immedi¬ 
ately;  or  his  embarrassment  at  not  knowing 
it  may  cause  him  later  on  to  be  unable  to  read 


many  words  that  he  really  knows.  After 
several  such  embarrassing  experiences,  he  will 
keep  his  eyes  glued  on  his  notes,  for  fear  of 
attracting  the  teacher’s  attention  if  he  glances 
up,  rather  than  anticipate  his  next  opportunity 
to  get  the  attention  of  the  group  by  reading. 
Prompting  should  always  be  done  in  a  quiet, 
matter-of-fact  manner. 

In  the  typing  class,  emotional  blocks  are 
often  built  up  by  too  strict  observation  of  all 
the  rules  of  posture  and  other  minute  details. 
Corrections  should  be  given  infrequently  and 
rarely  ever  to  the  student  as  an  individual. 
Faults  can  best  be  corrected  by  pointing  out 
to  the  group  the  correct  manner  of  doing 
whatever  is  being  incorrectly  done  by  several 
members  of  the  group.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  correct  an  individual,  it  should  be  done 
as  inconspicuously  as  possible. 

Nervousness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  cre¬ 
ates  nervousness  on  the  part  of  pupils. 
Teachers  who  walk  nervously  around  the 
room  give  the  impression  that  they  are  trying 
to  catch  someone  doing  something  wrong  and 
often  cause  pupils  to  feel  ill  at  ease  and  thus 
prevent  their  best  learning  of  the  skill. 

Teachers  who  dominate  cause  pupils  to  feel 
inferior  and  insecure.  Usually  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  teacher  to  explain  briefly  to  a  class  the 
purpose  of  a  lesson.  When  taken  into  the 
teacher’s  confidence,  the  class  can  and  will  set 
admirable  goals  for  themselves.  They  will 
seek  the  advice  and  help  of  the  teacher  in 
reaching  these  goals  but  will  not  feel  that  they 
are  being  driven  beyond  endurance  to  achieve 
an  impossible  speed.  Co-operation  between 
teacher  and  class  will  prevent  emotional 
strains  that  are  so  detrimental  to  skill  mastery. 

Ten  Rules  for  the 
Prevention  of  Emotional  Blocks 

1.  Tell  the  pupil  why,  show  him  how,  and 
let  him  try. 

2.  Give  new  material  in  small  doses,  being 
sure  that  it  is  tied  to  that  which  has  already 
been  learned. 

3.  Teach  the  pupil  to  relax  and  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  try  relaxation  between  drives. 
Do  not  waste  time,  but  do  not  try  to  put  a 
minute  and  a  half  in  every  minute. 

4.  Let  the  pupil  have  an  opportunity  to 
check  his  own  learning  at  frequent  intervals, 
but  do  not  penalize  him  for  having  not  yet 
mastered  the  skill  or  that  part  of  it  for  which 
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he  is  striving.  Always  give  him  another 
chance. 

5.  Give  as  few  grades  as  is  possible,  and 
have  grading  periods  come  at  the  peak  of  skill 
attainment  rather  than  at  the  beginning.  Be 
sure  that  unfamiliarity  with  the  type  of  test 
is  not  the  cause  of  a  pupil’s  failure  to  make 
good  on  a  test.  Sample  tests  given  in  advance 
of  the  test  on  which  grades  will  be  recorded 
do  much  to  prevent  undue  nervousness. 

6.  Know  your  pupils.  Let  them  tell  you 
about  their  hobbies  and  problems  whether  or 
not  they  deal  directly  with  shorthand  or  type¬ 
writing. 


7.  Let  your  pupils  tell  you  something  now 
and  then  about  how  to  run  the  class.  They 
are  the  best  supervisors  you  will  ever  have. 
Use  them. 

8.  Be  steady  and  dependable.  Don’t  play 
around  today  and  make  up  for  it  tomorrow. 

9.  Be  a  cheerful  helper  for  the  pupil  when 
he  needs  assistance,  and  be  quick  to  praise. 

10.  Treat  every  pupil  the  way  you  wish  your 
teacher  had  treated  you,  not  according  to  what 
he  deserves;  for  your  teaching  may  do  much 
to  mold  his  character  and  personality  whether 
or  not  it  makes  a  typist  or  a  shorthand  writer 
of  him. 


■  Bruce  Gerdes  believes  that  keeping  books  is  good  training  for  bookkeep¬ 
ing  teachers — no,  it  is  more  than  that:  keeping  books  is  the  one  experi¬ 
ence  that  will  guarantee  practical  instruction  in  the  bookkeeping  class¬ 
room.  Every  summer  and  many  evenings,  he  does  professional  book¬ 
keeping.  so  that  his  class  may  profit  from  his  experience. 


To  Guarantee  Practical  Bookkeeping 


,■  BRUCE  E.  GERDES 
Huntington  High  School 
Huntington,  Indiana 


OOKKEEPING  teachers  ought  to  be 
required  to  have  occupational  experience,  be¬ 
cause  only  through  such  experience  can  they 
make  their  classroom  work  practical  and 
genuinely  vocational.  They  need  this  experi¬ 
ence  to  help  them  separate  the  chaff  from 
the  wheat. 

I  Learned 
the  Hard  Way 

To  supplement  my  teaching  salary,  I  started 
long  ago  working  as  a  part-time  bookkeeper  on 
Saturdays  and  evenings.  I  received  only  a 
pittance  of  a  salary  but  have  felt  many  times 
since  that  I  should  have  paid  my  employer.  I 
knew  accounting,  I  thought;  I  had  taught 
summer  school  for  three  years  at  Manchester 
College;  I  knew  my  high  school  text  from 
cover  to  cover;  but  I  was  not  only  embar¬ 
rassed  but  also  lost  on  my  first  actual  book¬ 
keeping  job.  Some  things  were  identical  to 
my  learning  and  teaching;  other  things,  I  had 


never  heard  of.  I  know  now  that  my  experi¬ 
ence  was  not  an  unusual  one. 

My  first  duty  was  to  record  all  sales,  cash 
and  charge.  'I  had  been  taught  and  was  teach¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  sales  journal.  The  first  day 
at  work,  I  asked  the  head  bookkeeper,  “Where 
is  your  sales  journal?”  She  looked  at  me;  just 
looked.  Her  training  was  attained  only  by 
actual  experience.  She  had  never  heard  of  a 
sales  journal  and  didn’t  know  what  I  meant. 

You  can  understand  my  embarrassment.  I 
had  been  college  trained  and,  I  felt  (and  so 
did  she),  should  have  known  how  such  things 
were  handled.  She  explained  to  me  that  all 
charge  sales  were  posted  to  the  debtors’  ac¬ 
counts  directly  from  the  sales  ticket,  and  that 
a  summary  sheet  for  each  day’s  sales  was  pre¬ 
pared,  getting  the  total  sales  to  post  as  a  debit 
to  cash  and  accounts  receivable  and  a  credit 
to  sales.  I  learned  then  for  the  first  time  that 
businesses  did  not  use  the  sales  journal  in  the 
way  most  bookkeeping  texts  teach. 

Now,  with  this  practical  knowledge  of  sales 
recording,  I  can  teach  the  use  of. the  sales 
journal  in  a  much  different  manner  than  be¬ 
fore.  I  try  to  show  the  student,  for  ex- 
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ample,  some  correlation  between  the  sales  jour¬ 
nal  and  the  daily  summary  sheet  of  sales  used 
by  so  many  businesses.  Different  types  of 
businesses  have  their  own  methods  of  handling 
sales.  We  owe  it  to  our  students  to  learn  of 
these  methods  and  to  prepare  our  students  to 
do  the  work  of  our  local  business  firms. 

Mastery  of  Skills 
Is  Not  Enough 

Bookkeeping,  in  general,  is  taught  as  a  skill 
subject.  Let  us  not  disregard  the  mastery  of 
skills,  because  such  mastery  is  the  basis  of  mak¬ 
ing  any  practical  application  of  the  skills;  but 
the  mastery  of  skills  alone  cannot  do  the  job. 

In  our  bookkeeping  and  accounting  classes, 
we  have  been  trying  to  develop  human  ma¬ 
chines;  whereas,  we  should  have  been  de¬ 
veloping  human  beings.  Success  is  more  often 
determined  by  mental  attitudes  than  by  men¬ 
tal  capacities.  One  of  our  first  aims  in  prac¬ 
tical  teaching,  therefore,  should  be  to  de¬ 
velop  a  desire  to  learn.  The  majority  of 
bookkeeping  students  take  the  subject  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  future  years,  whether  it  be  for  per¬ 
sonal  or  professional  use.  They  have  an 
initial  desire  to  learn:  they  have  a  purpose 
in  mind.  Unless  that  desire  to  learn  is  fed 
with  true  facts — practical  knowledge — that 
desire  will  die. 

As  teachers  of  a  practical  subject,  we  are 
not  qualified  unless  we  have  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  application  of  the  subject  being 
taught — knowledge  attained  by  observation, 
visitation,  or,  better  yet,  actual  experience  in 
the  business  office. 

A  teacher  cannot  expect  to  get  the  help  that 
he  needs  by  studying  textbooks  and  reading 
magazine  “challenges”  and  surveys  of  what 
the  business  world  expects  of  the  student  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  business  department.  Neither 
can  teachers  get  much  help  from  their  sum¬ 
mer-school  professors  because  they,  like  the 
secondary-school  teacher,  usually  have  had 
little  opportunity  to  get  personal  experience 
in  the  business  world. 

Go  Ahead — Dive 
in  This  Summer 

Bookkeeping  teachers  can  get  this  experi¬ 
ence  this  summer.  Apply  for  a  job.  Be  inter¬ 
viewed..  Claim  a  proper  salary.  You  will  be¬ 
gin  to  learn  rapidly  what  your  student  faces 
when  you  send  him  out  as  a  finished  product. 


For  the  past  twelve  years,  1  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  associated  with  some  business  office,  not 
only  to  supplement  my  salary  but  also  to  keep 
up  to  date  on  what  business  expects  of  me  and 
my  students.  I  have  worked  in  a  variety  of 
jobs,  ranging  from  a  bookkeeper  in  a  small 
business  to  a  cost  accountant  in  a  large  manu¬ 
facturing  business;  and  always  I  have  kept  in 
mind  the  search  for  practical  factors  I  could 
take  back  to  my  students — things  that  they 
would  not  and  could  not  get  from  a  textbook. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  tell  the  students 
of  my  findings,  but  that  is  not  enough.  I 
bring  invoices,  sales  tickets,  and  other  business 
papers  from  every  business  into  the  classroom 
for  them  to  see,  to  examine,  to  study,  to  ap¬ 
praise,  to  use.  At  the  same  time,  I  show  them 
business  procedures — how,  for  example,  busi¬ 
ness  bookkeepers  usually  post  to  the  personal 
account  directly  from  the  invoice  or  sales 
ticket,  or  how  the  invoices  and  tickets  are  filed 
rather  than  entered  in  a  special  journal  and 
then  posted  from  there. 

When  bookkeeping  teachers  get  into  an 
office,  they  should  look  for  two  general  things: 
the  atmosphere  of  the  office  and  the  nature  of 
bookkeeping  functions  assigned  to  persons  of 
varying  ages  and  experience. 

Look  for  Signs  of 
Office  “Atmosphere” 

The  office  atmosphere  is  entirely  different — 
too  different — from  that  found  in  the  average 
classroom.  Employers  complain  that  new  em¬ 
ployees  lack  a  sense  of  responsibility ;  that 
they  serve  as  machines,  not  as  human  beings; 


■  When  you  have  to  keep  books  for 
someone,  as  Mr.  Gerdes  is  shown  do¬ 
ing  here,  you  learn  bookkeeping’s 
practical  aspects. 
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■  /I  business  atmosphere  and  mutual 
assistance  characterize  Mr.  Gerdes’s 
classes  in  bookkeeping. 


that  they  do  not  know  the  meanitig  of  the 
word  dependability ;  that  their  interest  in  their 
work  is  nil ;  and  that  they  do  only  enough  to 
get  by.  Perhaps  the  fault  is  ours :  many  stu¬ 
dents  have  never  been  shown  the  value  of 
their  taking  any  responsibility  or  have  been 
given  no  opportunity  to  take  responsibility. 

I  believe  the  easiest  way  to  teach  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  to  give  some  to  the  student. 
Every  new  experience  and  contact  with  em¬ 
ployment  practices  strengthens  the  implied 
meaning  of  our  teaching;  so  we  should  try 
making  the  atmosphere  of  our  bookkeeping 
classrooms  like  that  of  a  business  office:  make 
our  classwork  informal ;  let  students  have  free¬ 
dom  to  work  together;  let  them  depend  on 
each  other  for  help. 

If  we  are  to  improve  student  behavior  and 
develop  businesslike  conduct,  we  must  see  that 
the  work  is  handled  in  a  businesslike  manner. 
Permit  conversation,  but  only  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  bookkeeping.  Insist  that  all  work  be 
handed  in  or  checked  when  due.  The  student 
should  learn  that  all  work  must  be  completed 
on  time,  that  he  must  budget  his  working 
schedule  to  be  sure  that  jobs  are  handed  in  on 
time. 

A  field  trip  to  take  students  into  offices 
helps  develop  this  atmosphere.  When  the  stu¬ 
dent  sees  an  office  at  work,  he  has  a  different 
impression  than  he  would  have  if  he  were 
just  told  how  it  works;  he  senses  “the  at¬ 
mosphere.” 

The  arrangement  of  the  classroom  and 
equipment  will  aid  much  toward  this  informal 
office  atmosphere.  The  use  of  tables  for  class¬ 
room  work  rather  than  the  customary  school 


desk  will  aid  greatly.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
develop  an  office  atmosphere  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  normal  schoolroom.  This  office  at¬ 
mosphere  helps  much  in  the  development  of 
self-discipline  and  initiative. 

Watch  for  Duties 
Assigned  Beginners 

We  teach  our  students  as  if  each  would 
start  working  as  a  head  bookkeeper ;  but, 
when  we  study  office  duties,  we  find  the  be¬ 
ginner  starting  with  minor  routine  work,  such 
as  filing  or  posting  to  Accounts  Receivable.  He 
gradually  grows  into  the  more  responsible 
positions,  such  as  handling  cash,  notes,  and  so 
on.  If  our  students  knew  what  their  first 
duties  would  be,  and  if  they  knew  how  ad¬ 
vancement  evolves,  they  wouldn’t  develop 
that  complex  of,  “Oh,  I  could  never  keep  a 
set  of  books.” 

The  bookkeeping  teacher  should  constantly 
look  for  short  cuts  used  in  the  office,  should 
constantly  note  which  things  contradict  and 
which  verify  what  he  has  been  teaching  from 
his  text. 

He  should  check,  for  example,  how  sales 
and  purchases  are  handled  and  recorded,  the 
basis  for  recording  cash  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments,  the  type  of  journals  used.  The  teacher 
— and  his  associates — should  be  constantly 
aware  that  he  is  returning  to  the  classroom 
and  wants  a  message  to  take  back  with  him. 

Co-operative  Training 
Helps  Practicality 

For  several  years  our  school  has  been  using 
a  modified  co-operative  training  plan,  placing 
students  in  part-time  jobs  where  they  work 
from  one  to  four  hours  each  day.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  such  training  is  invaluable,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  class  and  of  the  student 
himself.  After  having  worked  for  a  week  or 
two,  the  student  shows  a  transformation:  he 
has  a  different  attitude  toward  learning;  he 
recognizes  quickly  the  impractical  methods 
used  in  the  classroom;  he  helps  the  teacher 
eliminate  them;  his  work  habits  become  or¬ 
ganized  ;  he  is  a  rich  asset  to  his  class. 

Tests  Contribute 
to  Practicality,  Too 

To  make  bookkeeping  practical,  we  must 
also  consider  the  matter  of  testing.  I  firmly 
believe  that  our  testing  procedures  are  just  as 
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Impractical  as  is  some  of  our  teaching.  I  use 
tests  prepared  for  the  text  and  at  the  end  of 
each  semester  the  Purdue  tests ;  but  they  are 
not  enough.  Those  tests  are  good  means  for 
measuring  the  acquisition  of  skills  and  theory. 
But  good  records  on  so-called  “objective”  tests 
do  not  prove  that  students  will  make  good 
bookkeepers. 

The  businessman  is  interested  only  in 
whether  the  new  employee  can  apply  theory. 
So,  our  testing  procedures  must  go  further, 
must  emphasize  application  of  theory  under 
many  drcumstances.  Such  measurement  can 
be  made  by  using  practical  projects.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  final  measure  of  application  is 
the  practice  set  with  business  papers.  Whether 
as  a  measure  to  test  or  to  teach,  it  is  the  best 
means  of  summarizing  all  applications  of  the 
skills  taught. 

If  You  Make  Your 
Instruction  Practical  .  .  . 

The  bookkeeping  teacher  will  find  himself 
stressing,  with  much  different  emphasis,  the 
non-functional  aspects  of  bookkeeping,  such  as 
the  prescribed  method  of  handling  charge  sales 
and  purchases  that  oui  text  gives.  He  will 
find  himself  teaching  with  new  assurance,  new 
understanding,  new  efficiency,  new  authorita¬ 
tiveness,  because  he  will  know  what  business 
aclaally  does  in  the  routine  of  record  keeping. 
He  can  and  will  revise  his  course  of  study,  to 
make  it  practical  and  functional ;  to  emphasize 
self-discipline,  responsibility,  and  dependa¬ 
bility;  and  to  provide  for  making  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  his  classroom  that  of  an  up-to-date 
business  office. 


“It  cures  napping  in  the  classroom — if  they  fall 
asleep,  they  fall  off!’* 


Case-Study  Tests 
in  Business  Law 

■  R.  R.  ROSENBERG 
Public  Schools 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

M  ANY  of  the  strengths  and  few  of  the 
weaknesses  of  such  types  of  business-law  ques¬ 
tions  as  the  multiple-choice,  the  single-answer 
or  direct-recall,  the  completion,  and  the  alter¬ 
nate-answer  can  be  found  in  the  case-study 
question.  This  type  of  question  is  easy  to 
construct  (there  is  a  wealth  of  material  from 
which  to  draw)  ;  it  is  simple  to  use  (definite, 
specific  responses  are  sought)  ;  and  it  can  be 
scored  rapidly  and  converted  to  grades  easily. 
There  is  practically  no  opportunity  for  guess- 
ing. 

By  means  of  the  case-study  question,  vari¬ 
ous  reasoning  processes  may  be  measured. 
These  include  originality,  initiative,  power 
to  organize,  to  interpret,  to  analyze,  and  to 
synthesize.  The  case-study  question  also  pro¬ 
vides  opportunities  for  measuring  students’ 
power  to  express  their  thoughts,  to  write  well, 
to  use  correct  English,  and  to  demonstrate 
other  related  abilities  and  habits. 

Of  course,  a  definite  weakness  of  this  type 
of  question  in  business-law  testing  is  its  limited 
objectivity. 

The  chief  purposes  of  business-law  tests 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  no  matter  what 
form  of  question  is  used.  These  include 
measurement  of  student  ability  and  accom¬ 
plishment,  provision  of  opportunities  for  learn¬ 
ing,  provision  for  diagnosis  of  student  dif¬ 
ficulties  for  the  purpose  of  remedial  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  measurement  and  improvement  of 
teaching  efficiency,  the  motivation  of  student 
study  and  other  mental  activity,  and  the  de¬ 
termination  of  standards  or  goals  of  attain¬ 
ment. 

Case-Study  Answers 
Require  Organization 

Business-law  tests  consisting  of  case-study 
questions  should  include  complete  instructions 
to  the  students  so  that  nothing  will  be  left  to 
chance  or  guesswork.  The  decision  and  rea¬ 
son  for  the  decision  should  be  required  for 
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every  case  studied.  The  student  should  be 
instructed  to  state: 

1.  The  facts  in  each  case  that  are  essential 
and  pertinent. 

2.  The  principles  of  law  that  apply  to  each 
case  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  given. 

3.  The  decision  based  on  the  effect  of  the 
legal  principles  applicable  to  the  facts. 

A  decision  in  a  case  without  the  legal  prin¬ 
ciples  to  support  the  decision  is  meaningless, 
is  without  value.  For  this  reason,  uniformity 
in  analysis  and  presentation  of  findings  is  es¬ 
sential. 

Case-study  questions  are  usually  of  two 
kinds:  those  involving  one  major  principle  of 
law,  with  the  decision  evolving  unmistakably 
from  a  clear  statement  of  the  rights  of  the 
parties;  and  those  more  involved,  which  de¬ 
pend  for  their  solution  on  the  integration  of 
several  principles  involved  in  the  problem.  An 
example  of  the  former  is  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  case: 

Hopkins,  a  minor,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  threw 
a  stone  through  a  plate-glass  window.  Would 
the  plea  of  infancy  excuse  Hopkins  from 
the  consequences  of  his  act?  Explain. 

1.  The  facts  in  the  case  are;  A  minor  has  wil¬ 
fully  destroyed  private  property.  He  pleads  his 
youth  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  consequences  of 
his  act. 

2.  The  major  principle  of  law  that  applies  here 
is:  A  minor  is  liable  for  his  wrongdoing. 

3.  The  decision  is  “No.”  A  minor  is*  protected 
against  his  own  inexperience  but  not  against  his 
own  wrongdoing.  If  he  injures  another  or  the 
property  of  another,  he  is  liable  for  damages. 

The  second  form  of  case-study  question 
used  is  illustrated  by  the  following  problem: 
A  note  became  due  on  July  4.  The  holder 
presented  the  instrument  for  payment  at  7 
o’clock  in  the  morning  on  that  date.  The 
maker  refused  to  pay  it.  Was  the  note  dis¬ 
honored?  Explain. 

1.  The  facts  in  this  case  are;  Presentment  was 
made  at  7  o’clock  in  the  morning,  on  a  legal  holi¬ 
day. 

2.  The  law  is  very  definite  on  this  point:  Present¬ 
ment  must  be  made  during  business  hours.  Also, 
if  the  specified  date  of  payment  falls  on  a  legal 
holiday,  the  instrument  is  payable  on  the  next 
succeeding  business  day. 

3.  The  decision  is  clearly  “No.” 


Case-study  questions  on  business-law  tests 
may  take  either  Or  both  of  these  forms.  The 
simple,  single-principle  case  question  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  longer  case  if  a  wide  sampling 
of  the  law. studied  is  desired.  However,  the 
ability  to  study  and  analyze  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem,  even  if  more  involved  (as  most  true-life 
cases  are  apt  to  be),  is  a  desirable  and  neces¬ 
sary  skill  and  should  be  striven  for. 

The  sample  case-study  questions  given  here, 
if  used  as  a  quiz,  should  be  completed  in  40 
minutes.  The  narrative  is  short,  the  legal 
principles  involved  are  simple,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tions  are  specific  and  brief. 

Case-Study  Test  in  Contracts 

Analyze  each  of  the  following  problems, 
staring  (a)  the  facts  of  each  problem,  (b)  the 
point  or  principle  of  law  involved,  and  ( c) 
your  decision  and  the  reason  for  your  decision. 

1.  Collins,  a  witness  during  a  trial,  refused  to 
answer  proper  questions  asked  of  him  by  defense 
counsel,  even  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  presid¬ 
ing  judge.  Can  he  be  punished  by  the  court?  If 
so,  how? 

Yes.  The  presiding  judge  has  the  right  to  de¬ 
clare  the  ^witness  in  “contempt  of  court,"  viith  the  . 
pofwer  to  impose  a  fine  or  a  jail  sentence. 

2.  While  Harper  was  driving  his  car,  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  diverted  for  a  moment  by  a  police  whistle. 
As  a  result.  Harper  ran  into,  and  severely  in¬ 
jured,  Woods.  Woods  sued  Harper.  Is  Harper 
liable?  Explain. 

Yes.  Harper  <was  guilty  of  the  tort  of  negligence 
(reckless  driving)  and  liable  for  all  damage  caused 
as  a  result  of  such  negligence. 

3.  Rogers,  a  tenant  in  Hull’s  house,  enclosed  the 
grounds  in  front  of  the  rented  premises  with  a 
hedge,  for  which  he  paid.  When  he  purchased  a 
house  of  his  own,  he  attempted  to  dig  up  and  move 
the  hedge  to  his  own  grounds.  Hull  brought  suit 
to  prevent  Rogers  from  doing  so.  How  should  the 
case  be  decided?  Explain. 

Judgment  for  Hull.  When  the  hedge  nuas 
planted,  it  became  real  property  and  belonged  to 
the  o<wner  of  the  land  (Hull)  even  though  Rogers 
paid  for  it. 

4.  Wells  received  a  letter  from  Hand,  the  person¬ 
nel  manager  of  a  large  concern,  in  which  he  was 
offered  a  position  as  bookkeeper  at  $30  a  week. 
Wells  replied  by  telephone,  accepting  the  offer. 
Did  a  valid  contract  result?  Explain. 

Yes.  The  agreement  resulted  in  a  contract  be¬ 
cause  the  minds  of  the  parties  met  in  mutual  assent 
in  respect  to  the  terms,  conditions,  and  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  offer  of  the  position. 


■  Concluding  his  series  on  question  forms  for  business-law  tests.  Doctor 
Rosenberg  discusses  and  illustrates  the  use  of  case-study  questions.  The 
sample  test  (which  you  have  permision  to  duplicate  and  use,  if  you  wish) 
is  most  interesting — in  case  you  want  to  know  how  much  you  yourself 
know  about  business  contracts! 


5.  Madden,  while  intoxicated,  sold  his  $100 
watch  to  Turner  for  $10.  The  next  day,  Madden 
offered  Turner  the  $10  and  demanded  the  return 
of  his  watch.  Turner  refused  and  Madden  brought 
suit.  Judgment  for  whom?  Why? 

Judgment  for  Madden.  A  contract  made  with  a 
person  who  is  so  intoxicated  that  he  is  unable  to 
know  what  he  is  doing  at  the  time  he  is  making 
the  contract  is  voidable  at  his  option. 

6.  A  sporting-goods  dealer  refused  to  deliver  a 
bicycle  purchased  by  Harvey  Clark  when  he 
learned  that  Clark  was  a  minor.  Does  he  have 
the  right  to  void  the  contract  on  this  ground  ?  Ex¬ 
plain. 

No.  In  a  contract  between  a  minor  and  an  adult, 
only  the  minor  has  the  right  to  avoid  or  dis¬ 
affirm  the  contract.  The  adult  is  bound  by  the 
agreement  if  the  minor  is  willing  to  perform  his 
part  of  it. 

7.  Prior  to  the  time  that  John  Barton  was 
licensed  to  practice  medicine,  he  treated  a  patient. 
The  patient  did  not  pay  his  bill,  and  Barton  sued 
for  his  services.  Judgment  for  whom?  Why? 

Judgment  for  the  patient.  A  'person  who  has  not 
complied  with  the  license  statute  of  his  state  can¬ 
not  recover  for  work  done  in  connection  with  an 
occupation  for  which  a  license  is  required. 

8.  Carter  wagered  with  Dixon  on  the  outcome  of 
a  football  game.  He  lost  and  gave  Dixon  a  check 
in  payment.  Later,  Carter  stopped  payment  of  the 
check.  Dixon  sued.  How  should  the  case  be  de¬ 
cided?  Explain. 

Judgment  for  Carter.  Checks  given  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  gambling  contracts  has  been  declared 
void  in  most  states. 

9.  Trommer  had  purchased  an  automobile  on  the 
partial-payment  plan.  Before  the  last  payment  had 
been  made,  he  wrecked  the  car.  The  accident  was 
caused  by  the  recklessness  of  the  driver  of  another 
car  with  which  Trommer’s  car  collided.  Trommer 
was  in  no  way  at  fault.  On  whom  does  the  loss 
fall?  Why? 

The  loss  falls  on  Trommer.  Even  though  Trom¬ 
mer  did  not  have  title  to  the  automobile,  he  did 
have  possession  and  full  use  and  control  of  it  and 
was,  therefore,  liable  for  all  damages  to  the  car. 

10.  Reade  offered  to  sell  his  motorcycle  to  Hill 
for  $50.  Hill  accepted  the  offer.  Reade,  unknown 
to  Hill,  had  no  intention  of  selling  the  cycle,  hav¬ 
ing  made  the  offer  only  in  jest.  Did  a  valid, 
binding  contract  result?  Explain. 

Yes.  Hill  was  led  reasonably  to  believe  that 
Reade  meant  to  sell  the  cycle.  The  apparent  in¬ 
tention  of  the  parties  governs  the  decision. 

11.  Herman  was  injured  by  an  automobile  while 
he  was  crossing  a  public  highway.  A  passer-by 
called  a  doctor,  who  gave  Herman  first-aid  treat¬ 
ment.  Later,  when  the  doctor  presented  his  bill, 
Herman  refused  to  pay  it.  Is  Herman  liable  for 
the  doctor’s  services?  Explain. 

Yes.  Herman  was  liable  in  quasi  contract  for 
the  doctor’s  services.  The  law  implies  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  party  benefited  to  pay 
for  the  services  rendered. 

12.  Paulsen  inherited  a  large  tract  of  land  that 
was  rocky  and  difficult  to  cultivate.  He  sold  it  for 
a  small  sum  of  money.  A  short  time  later,  oil  was 
discovered  on  the  land.  May  Paulsen  have  the  sale 
set  aside  and  get  back  his  land  on  the  ground  that 
the  consideration  received  for  the  tract  was  in¬ 
adequate?  Explain. 

No.  In  the  absence  of  fraud,  a  legally  enforce¬ 
able  contract  results  even  if  the  consideration  is  not 


equal  to  the  value  of  the  article  bought  or  sold. 

13.  A  young  woman  was  promised  $5,000  by  her 
father  as  a  wedding  gift.  When  her  father  re¬ 
fused  to  give  the  money  to  her  as  he  had  promised, 
the  daughter  sued,  contending  that  her  father  was 
legally  bound  to  do  so.  What  do  you  think?  Ex¬ 
plain. 

No.  The  father  was  not  bound  by  his  promise 
because  of  a  lack  of  consideration.  It  was  merely 
the  promise  of  a  gift.  The  marriage  had  not 
apparently  taken  place  because  of  the  promise. 

14.  Heller  made  an  oral  contract  with  Lewis,  an 
old  friend,  agreeing  to  build  a  desk  for  him  during 
his  spare  time  and  to  deliver  it  within  a  year  and 
a  half.  Did  a  valid,  enforceable  contract  result? 
Explain. 

Yes.  It  was  possible  to  complete  the  desk  within 
one  year.  The  writing  requirement  of  the  Statute 
of  Frauds,  therefore,  has  no  bearing  on  the  con¬ 
tract. 

15.  Taylor  paid  a  $250  debt  that  Robinson  owed 
Adams,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  Robin¬ 
son.  When  Robinson  refused  to  repay  Taylor,  Tay¬ 
lor  brought  suit.  Judgment  for  whom?  Why? 

Judgment  for  Robinson.  It  has  been  held  that 
a  person  cannot  establish  himself  as  a  creditor  by 
paying  the  debts  of  another  person  without  that 
Person’s  consent. 

16.  Wilson  owed  Coffman  $175  for  merchandise. 
Coffman  assigned  his  claim  to  Kelly,  and  so  noti¬ 
fied  Wilson.  Wilson  refused  to  pay  the  money 
to  Kelly,  claiming  that  he  owed  the  money  to  Coff¬ 
man,  not  to  Kelly.  Kelly  sued  Wilson.  Should  he 
collect?  Explain. 

Yes.  A  contract  to  pay  money  or  to  deliver 
goods  may  be  assigned  and  is  effective  against  the 
other  party  to  the  contract  as  soon  as  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  notice  of  the  assignment. 

17.  Haines,  the  owner  of  a  shoe  factory,  agreed 
to  manufacture  2,500  pairs  of  shoes  for  the  State 
Guard.  A  strike  prevented  him  from  complying 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Nothing  in  the 
contract  provided  for  the  contingency.  What  are 
the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties? 

Haines  must  complete  the  contract  even  if  he 
has  to  buy  the  shoes  elsewhere.  Failure  to  do  so 
makes  him  liable  for  damages  for  breach  of  con¬ 
tract. 

18.  Sloan,  a  pianist,  was  prevented  from  giving 
a  concert  because  of  illness.  The  organization 
sponsoring  the  concert  sued  Sloan  for  expenses 
incurred  in  preparing  for  the  concert.  Is  Sloan 
liable?  Explain. 

No.  A  contract  for  personal  services  is  termi¬ 
nated  and  the  parties  to  it  are  released  from  lia¬ 
bility  if  performance  of  the  service  is  made  im¬ 
possible  because  of  illness. 

19.  Gibson,  who  had  contracted  to  sell  a  tract  of 
land  to  Cooper,  subsequently  refused  to  carry  out 
the  contract.  What  remedy,  if  any,  does  Cooper 
have  because  of  Gibson’s  breach  of  contract? 

Cooper  may  sue  in  a  court  of  law  for  money 
damages  or  in  a  court  of  equity  for  specific  per¬ 
formance. 

20.  Murdock,  a  bankrupt,  failed  to  include,  in 
the  schedules  he  filed,  the  claim  of  Bowie.  After 
Murdock’s  discharge  in  bankruptcy,  Bowie  at¬ 
tempted  to  collect  what  was  due  him  out  of 
property  acquired  by  Murdock  after  the  petition 
in  bankruptcy  was  filed.  Should  Bowie  succeed? 
Explain. 

Yes.  Any  claim  that  is  not  listed  in  the  schedules 
is  not  affected  by  a  discharge  in  bankruptcy. 
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The  Administrator 
Looks  at  the 
Business-Law  Teacher 

Ninth  of  an  administrative  series  by  Los  Angeles  S  upervisor  of  Business  Education,  JOHN  N.  GIVEN 


T  HE  school  administrator  will  support  the 
offering  of  a  course  in  business  law  so  long  as 
he  is  assured  that  students  taking  the  course 
receive  three  values: 

1.  An  appreciation  and  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  his  legal  rights  and  privileges. 

2.  A  respect  for  law.  (Business  law  must 
never  be  a  course  in  methods  of  evasion  of 
the  law!) 

3.  The  development  of  a  proper  attitude  re¬ 
garding  legal  matters — a  respect  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  moral  duties  in  addition  to  legal  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Basic  C  onsiderations 

The  successful  teacher  of  business  law  in 
the  secondary  school  need  not  be  a  practicing 
attorney.  He  need  not  be  a  graduate  of  a  law 
school ;  indeed,  intensive  legal  training  is  often 
the  basis  for  an  approach  to  law  which  is  too 
technical,  too  legalistic,  and  too  involved  for 
the  average  high  school  senior.  To  be  even 
more  specific  about  the  training  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor,  a  properly  taught  course  in  business  law 
requires  no  technical  knowledge  of  law  by  the 
teacher. 

Teacher  interest,  proper  subject  aims  and 
objectives,  common  sense,  realism,  and  a  sound 
educational  and  pedagogical  background  are 
the  basic  requirements  for  satisfactory  teach¬ 
ing. 

Symptoms 

What  will  an  alert  administrator  see  when 
he  visits  the  classroom  of  the  superior  teacher 
of  business  law?  At  least  the  following: 

1.  The  teacher  conducts  the  course  on  the 
unit  basis — ^The  Law  and  The  Courts,  Con¬ 
tracts,  and  so  on. 

2.  The  teacher  uses  in  every  class  discussion 


the  everyday  legal  experiences  of  the  students. 

3.  The  teacher  illustrates  legal  principles 
with  case  discussions  based  on  the  major  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  local  community.  Not  too  many 
years  ago,  law  texts  were  overflowing  with 
cases  involving  Farmer  Jones  or  Farmer 
Brown  and  their  sales  of  bushels  of  wheat, 
ewes,  or  yearlings — fine,  for  the  teacher  in  an 
agricultural  community.  But  law  classes 
located  in  a  business  community  or  industrial 
community  should  discuss  business  or  indus¬ 
trial  cases  primarily. 

4.  The  teacher  emphasizes  the  legal  rights 
of  minors. 

5.  The  teacher  stresses  the  law  of  his  par¬ 
ticular  state  rather  than  the  law  in  general. 

6.  The  teacher  has  a  copy  of  the  Civil  Code 
right  on  his  desk — and  uses  it  often. 

7.  The  teacher  takes  his  class  to  visit  a 
local  court  of  law  at  least  once  each  semester. 

8.  The  teacher  makes  clear  the  dangers  in¬ 
volved  when  a  citizen  attempts  to  act  as  his 
owm  lawyer  in  actual  life  situations. 

9.  The  teacher  utilizes  visual  aids  fre¬ 
quently.  In  addition  to  motion  pictures,  he 
has  on  hand  copies  of  leases,  contracts,  negoti¬ 
able  instruments,  and  so  on. 

10.  The  teacher  spends  but  little,  if  any, 
time  on  corporation  law  and  laws  relating  to 
wills. 

Every  student  being  trained  for  a  business 
career  should  know  of  some  of  the  basic  and 
elementary  rules  of  legal  conduct  that  govern 
business  relationships.  This  knowledge  is 
apart  from  the  value  of  such  information  from 
the  consumer  point  of  view. 


Next  Month:  "‘The  Business  Teacher  as 
a  Craftsman.*" 
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B  These  are  the  blackboard  notes  of  Sister  Clare,  O.  P.,  of  St.  Agnes  Academy,  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  Let  The  Gregg  Writer  coach  you  to  perfect  shorthand  writing  style. 


How’s  Your  Shorthand 
Penmanship, 
Shorthand  Teacher? 

■  FLORENCE  ELAINE  ULRICH 
Director  of  Arts  and  Credentials 
The  Gregg  Writer 

Shorthand  is  essentially  writing,  and 
the  blackboard  is  the  ideal  medium  for  con¬ 
veying  to  a  number  of  students  the  ideas  the 
teacher  wishes  to  express.”  So  spoke  John 
Robert  Gregg  long  ago — in  the  first  chapter 
of  his  book  on  the  Use  of  the  Blackboard. 

A  teacher  can  teach  more  shorthand  by  a 
few  well-executed  outlines  on  the  board  than 
he  can  by  many  minutes  of  talking.  A  teacher’s 
own  shorthand  note  on  the  margin  of  a  paper 
returned  to  a  student  will  do  more  to  un¬ 
tangle  confusion  than  any  amount  of  lec¬ 
turing. 

‘‘Seeing  is  believing”;  and  seeing  a  teacher 
write  shorthand  '  fluently,  easily,  gracefully, 
and — above  all — artistically,  changes  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  whole  attitude  toward  learning  short¬ 
hand:  shorthand  becomes  an  art  instead  of  a 
tool. 


But  there  is  always  one  big  if.  The  teacher 
must  be  able  to  write  fluently,  easily,  grace¬ 
fully,  and  artistically.  In  today’s  crowded  col¬ 
legiate  curricula,  student  teachers  frequently 
do  not  have  time  to  master  shorthand  artistry; 
and  in  today’s  heavy  teaching  schedule,  many 
teachers  lose  the  precious  touch  they  once  had. 
Once  we  have  learned  shorthand,  we  can 
always  write  shorthand ;  but  plate-perfect 
shorthand,  the  kind  every  teacher  likes  to 
write  on  the  blackboard  to  guide  and  inspire 
his  students,  takes  practice. 

Have  you  been  practicing?  Is  your  skill 
as  keen  as  or  keener  than  ever?  Could  you 
write  model  shorthand  plates?  Is  your  short¬ 
hand  superior  to  the  shorthand  o^  other 
teachers  ? 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  find  out!  The 
Credentials  Department  of  The  Gregg 
IV riter,  after  working  furiously  all  year  to 
keep  up  with  the  examining  and  grading  and 
certifying  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stu¬ 
dent  papers,  usually  enjoys  a  midsummer 
respite.  However,  if  you  would  care  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  specimen  of  your  penmanship  between 
now  and  September  1,  we  should  be  happy  to 
examine  your  work  carefully,  analyze  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  report  to  you 
our  suggestions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you 
wish  to  practice  regularly  and  send  in  a  series 
of  specimens,  each  specimen  two  or  three 
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weeks  apart,  we’d  be  glad  to  “coach”  you  to 
shorthand  perfection. 

[Editor  s  note:  each  specimen  should  give 
your  name,  the  school  where  you  are  teaching, 
and  your  complete  address,  and  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  stamped  and  addressed  enve¬ 
lope.  Yes,  the  service  is  free.  Send  the  speci¬ 
mens  direct  to  The  Gregg  Writer,  270  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  Yor/t.] 

Knowing  that  one  can  write  beautiful  short¬ 
hand  gives  a  teacher  confidence.  A  capable 
shorthand  teacher  should  be  able  to  write  per¬ 
fect,  fluent  shorthand  on  the  blackboard — and 
you  can  do  so  if  you  practice. 

Want  to  take  us  up  on  our  “coaching’  of¬ 
fer?  If  you  do,  please  use  the  material  that 
follows : 

Development  of  Proper 
Style  of  Writing 

{Teachers  Penmanship  Test\ 

As  I  visit  shorthand  classes,  and  as  short¬ 
hand  writers  come  to  us  for  help  and  advice 
on  the  proper  method  to  pursue  in  acquiring 
speed,  I  am  nearly  always  struck  and  often 
pained  at  the  poor  style  and  the  gross  in¬ 
accuracy  of  the  outlines.  Many  times  the 
notes  are  large  and  scrawly,  the  spacing  is  un¬ 
even,  the  relative  length  of  strokes  and  the 
size  of  circles  is  almost  totally  ignored,  and 
usually  the  characters  bear  every  evidence  of 
being  drawn  instead  of  written.  It  is  my 
personal  experience  that  this  lack  of  proper 
writing  style  is  nearly  always  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  the  proper  application  of  the 
principles. 

I  know  teachers  that  would  not  think  of 
passing  a  student  from  the  first  lesson  to  the 
second  until  he  can  write  every  word  in  the 
lesson  according  to  principle,  and  until  all  the 
wordsigns  and  outlines  have  been  memorized, 
but  they  totally  ignore  the  character  of  the 
outlines.  I  believe  I  am  right  when  I  say  that 
the  best  place  to  develop  style  in  writing  is 
in  the  first  lesson,  and  more  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  shorthand  penmanship  drills  and 
by  writing  words  and  strokes  from  dictation 
than  can  be  accomplished  by  slow  and  pains¬ 
taking  copying  from  the  textbook. 

Selected  from  The  Fourteen  Points 
in  Teaching  Shorthand, 
by  Hubert  A.  Hagar. 


Case  Studies 

■  MARION  WOOD 

College  of  Practical  Arts  and  Letters 
Boston  University 

15.  Betty 

Betty  was  making  eight  or  ten  errors  in 
her  timed  drills,  and  as  many  as  ten  to 
eighteen  errors  in  ten-minute  drills.  An  in¬ 
dividual  conference  with  Betty  indicated  that 
some  of  her  errors  were  caused  by  a  feeling 
of  pressure  resulting  from  the  competition 
with  other  advanced  typists. 

Betty  agreed  to  work  with  the  beginning 
group  on  shorter  timed  drills  and  at  slower 
rates  of  speed.  Because  of  her  advanced 
standing,  she  was  given  extra  work  in  the  as¬ 
signments. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  her  improve¬ 
ment  was  marked.  In  one-minute  drills  she 
was  doing  56  words  a  minute  with  no  errors. 

Her  comments  were:  “I  think  the  one- 
minute  drills  have  improved  my  typing.  For 
one  thing  I  do  not  feel  so  rushed  as  I  did  in 
the  advanced  group.  This  group  had  more 
work  on  the  one-minute  drills,  and  I  found 
it  easier  to  correct  my  uneven  stroke  under  a 
certain  amount  of  pressure  rather  than  merely 
typing  away  and  trying  to  improve  it.” 

16.  Rachel 

Rachel  made  many  errors  in  her  tran¬ 
scription,  although  her  straight-copy  work 
was  accurate.  She  wrote  good  shorthand 
outlines;  so  that  was  not  her  problem;  but, 
in  transcribing  her  notes,  she  would  invari¬ 
ably  leave  out  letters.  Omission  errors 
were  more  common  on  her  transcripts  than 
was  any  other  type  of  error.  She  needed 
concentration  drill  for  transcription. 

Each  night  Rachel  wrote  in  shorthand  an 
article  of  approximately  500  words.  This 
article  consisted  of  many  frequently  used 
words.  Rachel  was  urged  to  write  in  her 
best  shorthand.  The  next  day  in  dass, 
Rachel  wrote  a  ten-minute  drill  using  this 
article  for  material.  This  straight-copy  drill 
was  followed  by  a  ten-minute  transcription 
drill,  transcribing  the  prepared  shorthand 
notes.  As  Rachel  transcribed,  she  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  letter  sequence  in  each  word.  , 
This  slowed  down  her  transcription  rate;  but 
it  resulted  in  an  elimination  of  the  omission 
errors  because  it  developed  her  concentra¬ 
tion. 
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Business  Education  in  the  Army  Education  Prog);a 


■  The  Army  Education  Program  is  serving  a 
with  every  kind  of  an  educational  course  ike 
cation  is  high  on  the  list  of  what  they  vjatt. 


HARRY  C.  ECKHOFF,  Lt.  Col.,  CSC 

Executive  Officer,  Army  Education  Branch 
Troop  Information  and  Education  Division 
Special  Staff,  United  States  Army 


a  USINESS  education  subjects  are  among  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Army  Education  Pro¬ 
gram.  A  recent  survey  of  subjects  being  studied  voluntarily  in 
classes  organized  for  members  of  the  Army  who  are  currently 
stationed  in  the  Far  East  Command  and  within  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  revealed  that  30  per  cent  of  all  en¬ 
rollments  were  in  business  subjects.  Enrollments  in  typing 
were  greater  than  in  any  other  single  subject. 

Through  the  facilities  of  the»  Army  Education  Program, 
members  of  the  Army  may  further  their  education  in  almost 
any  field  or  subject.  There  are  approximately  400  correspond¬ 
ence,  self-teaching,  and  group-study  courses  available  in  the 
elementary,  high  school,  vocational,  technical,  and  college  fields. 

Never  before  in  history  has  such  a  great  proportion  of  Army 
personnel  engaged  in  educational  pursuits.  More  than  250,000 
members  of  the  Army  are  currently  participating  in  the  Army 
Education  Program  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


be  accomplished  by  assisting  the^l 
Army  to  become  the  best  educated  ©1 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  Army 

1.  To  provide  the  education  necissi 
form  his  assigned  duties  effectively; 

2.  To  enable  each  soldier  to  ir^^t 
ments  necessary  for  promotion;  ‘ 

3.  To  provide  continuing  cducrk 
soldier : 

’  1 

4.  To  assist  the  individual  soldigi  t 
profitably  and  to  satisfy  his  intellniu 

The  core  of  this  tremendous  eduwti 
States  Armed  Forces  Institute  (U"^ 
quarters  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  fl 
in  1942  to  provide  various  educatiaa 
sonnel  on  an  individual  basis  by  jlail 
and  educational  materials  for  Amr 
lished  at  various  installations  by  idiv 
cation  Center  is  the  name  used  ly  t 
schools.  An  education  center  usdlly 
classes  in  academic,  business,  voL-i„i 
educational  advisement;  literacy  tan 
training;  libraries;  supervised  ilu( 
studios;  testing  facilities;  educd^T'^ 
demonstrations.)  The  United  ^les 
is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  sdo  v 
it  certainly  is  the  largest  corre^jf 
today. 

I'he  services  of  USAFI  are 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corpi|nd 
services  are  provided  overseas  by /an 
of  eleven  branches  originally  esdfsH 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  vim 
of  troops.  I 

Over-all  educational  policies,  i^ch 
by  the  United  States  Armed  Fal  I 
by  a  committee  of  civilians  an^rv 
jointly  by  the  Army,  Navy,  ai^ir 
country’s  leading  civilian  educati^re 
of  civilian  education  and  indusi^alc 
ficers,  two  Army  officers,  and  td^r 
this  committee.  This  joint  civ^-m: 


Headquarters  for 
Army  Education 

Developing  over-all  policies  and  procedures  for  this  vast  edu¬ 
cation  program  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Army  Education 
Branch  of  the  Troop  Information  and  Education  Division,  Spe¬ 
cial  Staff,  Department  of  the  Army.  The  prime  mission  of  the 
Troop  Information  and  Education  Division  is  to  make  each 
serviceman  a  better  soldier  and  a  better  citizen.  This  can  only 


Typing  is  the  most  popular  subject  at  Army  Education  Centers. 


a  quarter  million  servicemen 
they  leant — and  business  edu- 
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ftny  Education  Program  are: 
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ciional  opportunities  to  the 


An  advanced  shorthand  class  at  an  Army  Education  Center  in  Japan. 
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quarterly  and  reports  its  recommendations  pertaining  to 
USAFI  policies  direct  to  the  heads  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and 
Air  Force. 

Arrangements  for 
Special  Courses 

Arrangements  are  also  in  effect  whereby  soldiers  may  take 
correspondence  courses  with  any  of  59  American  civilian  col¬ 
leges  currently  co-operating  with  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Institute  through  a  contractual  agreement.  These  col¬ 
leges  make  approximately  6,000  additional  courses  available  to 
members  of  the  armed  services. 

Provisions  have  been  in  effect  w’hereby  the  Department  of 
the  Army  will  pay  the  major  portion  of  the  cost  of  tuition  for 
courses  that  soldiers  may  desire  to  take  in  residence  at  public 
and  private  schools  and  colleges  located  near  the  installation 
where  the  soldier  may  be  stationed. 

In  addition  to  making  available  various  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  on  an  individual  basis,  many  commanding  officers  have 
organized  classes  in  subjects  desired  and  deemed  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  that  members  of  the  Army  may  further  their  education. 
I'he  Department  of  the  Army  provides  limited  funds  for  the 
employment  of  qualified  instructors  to  teach  classes  organized 
at  local  posts,  camps,  and  stations  in  overseas  commands  and 
within  the  continental  United  States.  Classes  organized  are 
those  desired  by  personnel  stationed  at  each  installation  as. de¬ 
termined  by  an  educational  survey. 

The  immensity  of  this  phase  of  the  Army  Education  Pro¬ 
gram  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  some  1 ,085  educa¬ 
tion  centers  operated  by  the  Army  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  that  these  centers  offer  thousands  of  different  courses.  Of 
these*  centers  845  are  in  overseas  commands  and  240  are  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  staffed  with  1,700  instructors,  of 


s,  lich  are  to  be  implemented 
Fort  Institute,  are  determined 
anfcrvice  personnel  appointed 
aiAir  Force.  Eleven  of  the 
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which  700  are  civilian  and  the  remaining  are 
full-  or  part-time  military  personnel. 

The  Army  is  definitely  interested  in  raising 
the  educational  level  of  each  soldier.  This 
fact  is  proved  by  the  many  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  made  available  to  the  individual  sol¬ 
dier.  Since  members  of  the  Army  are  assigned 
regular  duties  within  the  service,  the  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  are  offered  for  the  most 
part  during  the  soldier’s  off-duty  time.  Most 
classes  and  supervised  study  rooms  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  evening. 

Duty-time  classes  are  authorized  in  certain 
instances  for  subjects  deemed  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  mission.  Examples  of 
such  subjects  are:  clerical  subjects  necessary 
for  training  typists  and  clerks  in  the  Army; 
language  of  the  country  in  which  a  soldier 
may  be  stationed;  literacy  training  for  illiter¬ 
ates. 

The  Cost  of  an 
Army  Education 

The  cost  for  this  education  to  the  individual 
soldier  is  nominal.  The  cost  for  enrollment 
in  a  correspondence  or  self-teaching  course 
with  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Institute  is  $2. 
For  this  one  fee  a  student  may  enroll  in  as 
many  additional  courses  as  desired,  provided 
he  maintains  satisfactory  progress. 

The  cost  for  correspondence  courses  taken 
with  the  59  civilian  schools  and  colleges  co¬ 
operating  with  USAFI  is  slightly  higher.  For 
these  courses,  the  student  pays  the  matricula¬ 
tion  fee  and  the  cost  of  textbooks;  the  Army 
pays  all  costs  for  lesson  service.  The  cost  of 
courses  available  through  colleges  contracting 
with  USAFI  in  most  instances  ranges  from 
$4  to  $12  a  course. 

The  Army  will  pay  75  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  tuition,  with  a  maximum  of  $20  a  semester 
toward  the  tuition  of  any  course  a  soldier  may 
wish  to  take, during  his  off-duty  time  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  a  near-by  school  or  college. 

No  charge  is  made  for  enrollment  in  classes 
conducted  at  local  posts,  camps,  or  stations. 

Popularity 
of  Courses 

That  the  Army  Education  Program  is  popu-j 
lar  with  the  soldiers  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
their  participation.  As  previously  stated,  over 
250,000  members  of  the  Army  are  currently 
participating  in  various  phases  of  the  program. 


More  than  11,500  members  of  the  armed 
forces  are  enrolling  in  self-teaching  and  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  offered  by  the  USAFI  and 
the  co-operating  colleges  each  month.  The 
cumulative  enrollment  in  USAFI  approxi¬ 
mates  1,800,000. 

The  ten  most  popular  USAFI  correspond¬ 
ence  course  offerings  in  order  are:  Algebra  I, 
Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  I,  American  His¬ 
tory,  English  I,  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 
II,  Review  Arithmetic,  Gregg  Shorthand  I, 
Physics,  English  II,  Plane  Geometry. 

Approximately  5,000  members  of  the  Army 
are  attending  classes  in  residence  during  their 
off-duty  time  at  schools  and  colleges  located 
near  military  posts  to  which  soldiers  may  be 
assigned.  Business  subjects  again  rank  high 
among  the  first  ten  in  popularity  in  this  phase 
of  the  Army  Education  Program. 

Over  60,000  soldiers  are  attending  classes 
organized  for  them  at  Army  installations.  A 
recent  survey  indicates  that  business  education 
subjects  lead  the  field  in  popularity,  with  30 
per  cent  of  the  men  enrolled  in  such  subjects. 
Popularity  of  other  subject  fields  stated  per¬ 
centagewise  are:  English,  14.7  per  cent;  for¬ 
eign  languages,  14.5  per  cent;  Mathematics 
(all  levels),  12.5  per  cent;  trade  subjects, 
10.8  per  cent;  natural  sciences,  5.7  per  cent; 
literacy  training,  5.7  per  cent;  social  sciences, 
3.5  per  cent ;  and  music  and  art,  3.3  per  cent. 

The  Educational 
Testing  Program 

A  popular  feature  of  the  Army  Education 
Program  is  the  testing  service  available 
through  USAFI.  Among  the  tests  are  end-of- 
course  tests  for  each  subject  offered ;  these  tests 
are  designed  to  show  how  well  a  student  has 
mastered  a  specific  course.  A  second  type  test 
is  a  subject  examination  designed  to  measure 
an  individual’s  knowledge  in  standard  high 
school  or  college  subjects,  regardless  of  how 
he  acquired  that  knowledge. 

Somewhat  like  the  subject  tests  are  the  tests 
of  (jeneral  Educational  Development  (usually 
called  “GED  tests”).  These  are  high  school 
and  college  level  tests  designed  during  World 
War  II  to  measure  what  a  person  has  learned 
in  general  education  from  all  his  experiences, 
including  formal,  informal,  self-learned,  or 
just  “absorbed”  education  and  training. 

The  value  of  these  GED  tests  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  State  Departments  of  Education 
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of  46  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
recognize  successful  completion  of  the  high 
school  GED  test  as  evidence  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  has  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  edu¬ 
cation. 

Through  these  tests  thousands  of  military 
personnel  are  being  granted  high  school  diplo¬ 
mas  ;  given  high  school  equivalency  certifi¬ 
cates;  or  given  placement  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  throughout  the  United  States.  Cur¬ 
rently,  approximately  7,000  members  of  the 
Army  are  making  use  of  the  GED  test  each 
month. 

The  Army  Education  Program  does  not 
give  academic  credit  for  courses  completed, 
nor  does  it  suggest  to  civilian  schools  how 
much  credit  to  grant  individuals  for  educa¬ 
tional  attainment  in  the  Army.  Through  the 
efforts  and  co-operation  of  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  however,  high  schools,  colleges, 
and  State  Departments  of  Education  of  the 
48  states  of  the  United  States  are  most  co¬ 
operative  in  granting  academic  credit  to  in¬ 
dividuals  for  educational  attainments  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  Army  Education  Pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  one- 
half  million  members  of  the  Army  have  re¬ 
ceived  high  school  diplomas  or  high  school 
equivalency  certificates  on  the  basis  of  educa¬ 
tional  progress  accomplished  while  in  the  serv¬ 
ice.  Over  2,000,000  men  have  been  granted 
some  academic  credit. 


The  Mobile  Education  Units  are  staffed 
with  enlisted  personnel  and  officers  who  serve 
as  educational  counselors  and  correspondence 
and  self-teaching  course  salesmen  for  on-the- 
spot  enrollment  and  educational  guidaniA.. 
These  units  follow  carefully  planned  schedule?* 
into  the  field  at  the  request  of  units  desiring 
the  prompt  and  complete  course  and  counsel¬ 
ing  service.  The  trained  personnel  staffing 
these  Mobile  Units  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East  Command  are  prepared  to  answer  any 
questions  the  soldier  may  ask  concerning  test¬ 
ing  services,  college  requirements,  courses  for 
job  preparation,  requirements  for  high  school 
graduation,  employment  opportunities  in  par¬ 
ticular  professions  and  vocational  fields,  and 
the  possible  acceptance  of  Army  education  ac¬ 
complishments  by  civilian  institutions. 

That  this  education  program  is  exceedingly 
popular  with  the  individual  soldier  is  proved 
by  the  thousands  of  letters  written  voluntarily 
by  soldiers  expressing  appreciation  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  offered.  One  letter  from 
a  private  first  class  very  well  expresses  the 
opinions  of  thousands  of  soldiers.  It  says 
in  part:  “I  enrolled  in  the  Army  Education 
Program  because  I  wanted  to  further  my  edu¬ 
cation  while  in  the  service.  The  courses  I 
have  taken  have  given  me  invaluable  aid,  not 
only  in  my  service  work,  but  also  in  my  plans 
for  the  future.  If  it  wxre  possible,  I  would 
advise  every  serviceman  to  take  courses  with 
the  Army  Education  Program.” 
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JULIUS  NELSON 
State  Teachers  College 
Paterson,  New  Jersey 


The  Summer  Ahead 

■  Here  it  is^  May,  and  the  end  of  the  school  year  is  in  sight.  Now  is 
planning-for-the-summer  time.  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  summer? 
Putter  around  the  house?  Pick  up  some  occupational  experience — and 
folding  money — by  working?  Take  a  leisurely  trip?  Go  back  to  school 
.  to  earn  an  advanced  degree  so  that  you’ll  place  higher  on  the  salary 
scale?  Here  are  some  ideas. 


1.  Summer  School 
Can  Be  Fun 

■  HARRY  HUFFMAN 
University  of  Oklahoma 
Norman,  Oklahoma 

Summer  school  can  be  pleasant,  excit¬ 
ing,  and  stimulating — and  relaxing,  too.  A 
six-  or  eight-week  summer  session  allows  time 
for  travel,  loafing,  “that  matter  which  must 
be  taken  care  of  before  fall,”  and  professional 
advancement,  all  at  once. 

The  seasoned  summer  sessioner  plans  early 
and  carefully.  By  doing  so  he  is  often  able  to 
include  side  excursions  and  visits  to  friends 
and  relatives  en  route  to  his  school.  His  time 
at  the  end  of  the  session  is  spent  in  activities 
remote  from  books,  bibliographies,  and  type¬ 
writers.  The  experienced  sessioner’s  early 
plans  fill  the  summer  recess  with  unhurried 
activities  of  so  great  a  variety  as  to  make  the 
novice  wonder. 

You  must  be  a  prospective  summer  sessioner 
if  you  have  read  this  far.  You  will  then  be 
interested  in  a  few  facts  concerning  yourself. 
As  a  business  teacher,  you  represent  some¬ 
thing  special:  since  there  are  about  forty-two 
thousand  of  you  in  the  country,  you  are  one 
person  in  every  thirty-three  hundred  of  our 
total  population.  Thus,  on  Saturday,  when 
you  go  shopping  for  your  summer  outfit,  the 
thirty-three  hundredth  person  you  bump  into 
is  likely  to  be  another  business  teacher. 

You  will  be  one  of  perhaps  five  thousand 
business  teachers  who  will  attend  a  college  or 
university  and  who  are  among  the  half  mil¬ 
lion  who  normally  attend  a  summer  school. 


Do  You  Always 
Know  the  Answers? 

Remember  that  day  this  past  winter  when 
some  members  of  your  bookkeeping  class,  com¬ 
ing  from  social  studies,  were  talking  heatedly 
before  the  bell  rang  about — of  all  things — 
wheat  pools  and  hedging  operations?  Your 
school  is  located  in  the  wheat  country  and 
hedging  operations  must  (you  suspect)  have 
implications  for  keepers  of  books.  Since  you 
knew  little  about  the  topic,  you  had  to  stop 
a  valid  discussion  and  turn  to  the  important, 
but  at  the  moment  uninteresting,  topic  of  the 
six-column  work  sheet.  The  students,  you’ll 
remember,  really  didn’t  learn  much  about 
work  sheets  that  day.  A  smooth  pickup  of  the 
fascinating  problem  of  accounting  for  hedg¬ 
ing  operations  would  have  had  direct  meaning 
for  your  students  and  would  have  put  the  stu¬ 
dents  “on  the  know,”  because  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  concern  at  the  moment.  Incidentally, 
you  would  have  been  a  clever  teacher  who 
knew  his  stuff,  too.  Wouldn’t  that  have  been 
a  carefree  period? 

Or  maybe,  one  day  last  month,  Mary,  your 
top-flight  typewriting  speedster,  who  had  been 
writing  at  65  words  a  minute  for  three  weeks, 
was  discouraged.  How  nice  it  would  have 
been  if  you  could  have  confidently  sat  down 
and  run  off  a  little  copy  at  75  or  80  just  to 
show  how  easy  it  was. 

Then,  too,  dejected  Jane  was  barely  reach¬ 
ing  18  words  a  minute.  You  have  tried  every¬ 
thing  to  get  her  to  25.  You  speculate  that 
there  must  be  some  devices  that  other  success¬ 
ful  teachers  use  with  plodders. 

And,  of  course,  your  remark  that  “one 
must  learn  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  that 
apply  in  all  businesses  before  one  learns  how 
they  are  used  in  gasoline  service  stations”  was 
unconvincing  to  George,  whose  brother  has  a 
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I  Every  suinmer>school  campus  has  its  beauty  spots.  This  one  is  the  Library 
Building,  University  of  Oklahoma,  at  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


Station.  It  was  unconvincing  to  you,  too.  to  hear  it  discussed.  Others  might  like  it. 

George’s  brother  was  hoping  that  George  Maybe  they  could  improve  it  for  you. 

would  learn  enough  in  bookkeeping  with  you 

to  keep  some  simple  records  for  him.  How  Carefree  Days 

happy  you  w’ould  have  been  if  you  could  have  Gome  Later 

sat  down  with  George  and  talked  realistically  Maybe,  then,  a  summer  session  wisely 
about  the  minimum  records  that  are  required  planned  can  give  you  new  economic  under¬ 
by  a  service-station  owmer  in  order  to  supply  standings — hedging  operations,  as  an  example; 
information  about  profit,  inventory,  taxes,  and  better  skills,  the  kind  required  to  demonstrate 
agency  percentages.  to  students  at  the  expert  level ;  new  techniques  * 

Was  it  long  ago  when  a  past  year’s  star  and  procedures  that  will  assist  you  in  meeting 
shorthand  graduate  came  to  you  weeping  the  needs  of  plodders ;  a  control  over  the  spe- 
about  her  first  employer?  Why,  she  could  cific  bookkeeping  knowledge  that  is  required 
take  dictation  at  120  words  a  minute  and  in  the  efficient  operation  of  a  gasoline  station; 
transcribe  at  40.  Her  employer  (in  a  paper-  occupational  intelligence;  and  an  opportunity 
board  mill  and  paying  a  handsome  salary,  to  try  out  your  ideas  on  others, 
too),  she  says,  walks  around,  jingles  change  In  a  sense,  then,  carefree  future  days  are  in 
in  his  pocket,  holds  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  store  for  the  summer  sessioner,  especially  if 
even  wears  a  hat  when  he  dictates.  The  girl  he  is  the  kind  of  person  a  business  teacher 
can’t  stand  it.  Why,  you  never  heard  of  such  ought  to  be — successfully  handling  problems 
an  employer;  but  what  can  you  do?  Maybe  on  the  spot,  helping  students  relate  common 
you  need  to  become  intelligent  about  stenog-  experience  and  concern  to  the  lesson  at  hand, 
raphy  as  an  occupation.  and  learning  about  the  surrounding  business 

Or  how  about  the  day  you  discovered  a  community  smoothly  and  without  tension, 
new  and  better  way  to  teach  a  principle  in  One  teacher  heard  his  principal,  who  must 
shorthand?  You  think  it’s  good.  You’d  like  have  just  come  back  from  a  national  educa- 
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tion  meeting,  talking  about  the  poorly  pre¬ 
pared  teachers  who  may  eventually  get 
brushed  off  the  lists  of  those  temporarily  cer¬ 
tified.  “Brush  up  before  you  get  brushed  off” 
became  his  motto  for  the  next  several  sum¬ 
mers.  Thus,  often  the  impelling  reasons  for 
summer-school  attendance  are  to  hold  your 
own  in  the  profession  and  to  earn  a  master’s 
degree,  which  guarantees  salary  increase. 

We  hope,  however,  that  your  impelling  rea¬ 
son  is  that  summer  school  can  meet  your 
needs.  We  also  hope  that  you  are  headed 
toward  those  “carefree”  days. 

Shopping  for 
the  Right  Course 

Thoughtful  selection  of  courses  guarantees 
learning  pleasure.  It  is  well  to  inquire  from 
the  department  head  what  the  subject  matter 
of  the  course  will  include  and  how  it  will  be 
taught,  especially  if  you  have  definite  ideas  of 
w’hat  you  w^ant  to  accomplish.  You  may  want 
to  ascertain  whether  an ‘accounting  course  will 
be  taught  as  if  the  students  in  it  were  going 
to  be  corporation  accountants.  If  so,  it  won’t 
help  you  in  teaching  youth  the  kind  of  book¬ 
keeping  used  in  small  businesses,  should  that 
be  what  you  are  looking  for.  You  may  be  a 
thoroughly  experienced  shorthand  ana  type¬ 
writing  teacher  who  has  done  wide  profes¬ 
sional  reading;  you  may  not  want  a  lecture 
course  on  methods  of  teaching  the  skill  sub¬ 
jects.  Rather,  you  may  desire  a  broadly  con¬ 
ceived  course  allowing  opportunity  for  pro 
and  con  discussion  and  providing  a  chance  to 
observe  a  high  school  class  being  taught  in 
such  a  manner  that  both  proved  and  experi¬ 
mental  teaching  techniques  are  demonstrated. 
In  addition  to  what  is  written  in  the  cata¬ 
logue,  you  have  a  right  to  ask  the  school  for 
information  about  the  courses. 

If  you  are  just  beginning  work  on  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  program,  you  will  want  to  rely  on 
an  adviser  for  help.  In  some  schools  an  ad¬ 
viser  not  only  helps  a  student  carefully,  but 
also  refers  him  to  a  person  well  along  on  his 
advanced  degree  who  will  act  as  a  friendly 
guide  for  a  short  time,  answering  questions 
and  suggesting'  pointers  and  short  cuts.  Even 
though  the  higher  degree  requirements  assume 
a  considerable  measure  of  maturity,  ingenuity, 
and  responsibility,  the  foregoing  advisement 
procedure  provides  the  beginner  with  a  hap¬ 
pier  and  more  efficient  start. 


Places 
to  Shop 

You  have  the  pick  of  nearly  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  degree-granting  institutions  from  Maine 
to  California  and  from  Washington  to  Flori¬ 
da,  located  in  the  mountains  or  near  the  sea¬ 
shore  or  in  historic  spots  or  on  hallowed 
grounds  or  in  the  sunny  south  or  in  pleasant 
open  country  or  in  cultural  centers.  Choices 
give  you  freedom  from  “being  fenced  in.”  You 
can  choose  a  regional  institution,  such  as  a 
state  university  or  one  that  is  privately  or 
municipally  owned.  In  nearly  every  section  of 
the  country  there  are  institutions  noted  for 
their  cosmopolitan  atmosphere.  You  need 
only  inquire  if  you  don’t  know  about  them. 

There  are  advantages  in  choosing  an  insti¬ 
tution  in  your  own  region.  Many  of  them 
have  educators  who  are  alert  to  the  problems 
of  the  region  and  w’ho  are  seeking  ways  and 
means  of  solving  them.  Often  these  staff  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  particularly  interested  in  your  lo¬ 
cality  and  will  be  able  to  help  you.  They 
will  know  with  whom  you  work,  your  school 
equipment  problems,  and  the  educational  op¬ 
portunities  of  your  own  students.  Frequently 
you  find  that  they  are  available  for  advice  and 
help  during  the  school  year.  Furthermore, 
they  will  be  especially  active  in  your  behalf  in 
promoting  you  in  their  service  area. 

Maybe  you’ll  choose  an  institution  of  na¬ 
tional  or  international  fame,  located  in  a  large 
metropolitan  area.  This  type  of  institution 
has  advantages.  For  one  thing,  the  professors 
are  especially  alert  to  national  differences. 
They  will  be  concerned  with  over-all  problems 
of  the  nation.  Your  concerns  and  problems 
may  get  submerged  in  the  larger  ones,  bur 
this  experience  can  be  a  valuable  one  since 
you  will  get  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  many  big 
problems.  If  you  are  interested  in  eventually 
obtaining  a  position  in  another  section  of  the 
country,  sometimes  it  is  helpful  to  attend  one 
of  these  institutions. 

You  Can 
Take  It  with  You 

Whichever  school  you  choose,  it  will  be  wise 
to  make  some  plans  concerning  what  to  take 
with  you.  (We  shall  leave  the  problem  of 
clothing  to  you,  however!) 

At  one  summer  session  I  met  an  unflurried 
business  teacher  during  the  typical  i.nadhouse 
of  registration.  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  see  the 
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Stock  Exchange  with  me  this  afternoon?”  he 
asked — and  this  at  a  time  when  nearly  every¬ 
body  else  was  busy  with  registration  and  get¬ 
ting  his  supplies  together,  according  to  course 
outlines  and  bibliographies!  I  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  why  he  was  so  unhurried  and  had  time 
for  excursions.  “Stop  in  my  room  and  I’ll 
show  you  why.”  We  went  to  his  room;  and 
he  pointed  out  a  very  large  wooden  box,  which 
had  come  by  express  a  week  before  his  arrival. 
He  took  a  screw  driver  from  his  suitcase  and 
unscrewed  the  cover  to  this  box. 

When  the  box  was  opened,  he  showed  me 
the  contents.  He  pulled  out  some  bundles  of 
periodicals.  They  included  the  Business 
Education  IV orld.  Balance  Sheet,  Journal 
of  Business  Education,  UBEA  Forum,  NBE 
Quarterly,  Dictaphone  Forum,  Journal  of 
Education,  and  a  state  education  association 
journal.  “Several  bunches  of  these  were  lent 
to  me  by  my  principal  and  another  business 
teacher,”  he  said.  Then  he  showed  me  some 
yearbooks  and  monographs.  “T  may  never 
touch  them,  but  who  knows  whether  or  not  T 
might  need  just  one.  Having  these  periodi¬ 
cals  and  books  on  hand  will  give  me  time  for 
locating  and  obtaining  ones  that  are  difficult 
to  get  hold  of  and  are  not  usually  available 
to  the  average  business  teacher.”  He  also  has  a 
packet  of  paper,  pads,  box  of  paper  clips, 
stapler,  ink,  and  so  on. 

“These  scissors  and  gummed  tape  will  be 
handy  for  the  next-to-the-last-draft  of  the  in¬ 
evitable  term  paper,”  he  said,  pulling  out  the 
latter.  He  even  had  some  of  the  books  that 
were  required  reading  for  the  courses  in  which 
he  was  enrolled.  “I  made  my  plans  ahead 
and  found  out  in  advance  the  books  that 
would  be  needed  in  two  courses.” 

Several  of  the  books  had  been  borrowed 
from  teacher  friends  and  others  had  been  pur¬ 
chased.  “Express  costs  don’t  amount  to  much 
considering  the  extra  time  gained,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

While  the  rest  of  us  were  madly  complet¬ 
ing  our  enrollment  and  lining  up  in  the  book¬ 
store  to  get  our  supplies  and  books,  he  had 
gone  off  leisurely  to  do  many  of  the  things  he 
had  planned — sight-seeing  and  loafing  at  the 
beach. 

All  Work 
and  No  Play 

Sometimes  the  summer-school  student  de¬ 


cides  that  he  must  choose  between  work  or 
play:  high  marks  and  no  fun  against  mediocre 
marks  and  a  good  time.  Obviously,  the  six- 
or  eight-week  session  should  involve  some 
work,  reading,  writing,  and  research.  Some 
parts  of  it  will  inevitably  be  less  interesting 
and  more  difficult  than  other  parts,  especially 
if  more  exciting  events  outside  the  classroom 
are  at  hand. 

You  will  find  that  the  modern  summer  ses¬ 
sion  provides  parties,  receptions,  picnics, 
dances,  entertainments.  You  can  find  out  in 
advance  whether  there  will  be  a  workshop, 
clinic,  conference,  or  institute  on  typewriting, 
shorthand,  bookkeeping,  or  some  other  area  of 
subject  matter.  The  wide  variety  of  interest¬ 
ing  people  and  the  opportunity  to  extend  your¬ 
self  socially  and  professionally  makes  for  ex¬ 
hilaration.  Nearly  all  students  who  earn  satis¬ 
factory  credits  have  truly  had  a  good  time. 

If  summer  school  is  your  plan,  this  sum¬ 
mer  can  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  you 
have  ever  had. 

“Surely,  I  had  to  work  hard;  but  I  had  a 
good  time.  I  wouldn’t  trade  these  summer 
sessions  for  anything,”  says  the  seasoned  sum¬ 
mer  sessioner. 


2.  Practice  What  Ydu 
Preach — by  Subbing 

■  MARJORIE  FITCH 

Sherwood  Secretarial  School 
Paterson,  New  Jersey 

P RACTICE  what  you  preach  —  and  learn, 
through  practice,  new  things  to  preach. 
That  is  what  the  business  teacher  does  on  a 
summer  job.  Sometimes  this  work  experi¬ 
ence  is  gained  through  a  full  summer  of 
work  with  one  firm ;  sometimes  through  a 
summer-school  workshop  program  that  com¬ 
bines  study  and  a  job  for  which  the  work¬ 
shop  has  arranged  in  advance;  and  sometimes, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  through  a  summer  of  sub¬ 
stitute  work  in  many  types  of  positions. 

Any  job  experience  provides  new  under¬ 
standing  of  situations  the  student  will  face 
in  getting  and  holding  his  first  job  and  also 
specific  knowledge  of  skills,  techniques,  prac¬ 
tical  short  cuts,  special  routines,  and  small 
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helpful  matters  not  always  included  in  the 
textbooks.  But  a  summer  spent  in  one  place, 
either  with  a  single  business  firm  or  in  a 
workshop  program,  excellent  though  that  ex¬ 
perience  may  be,  does  have  some  limitations: 
The  teacher  becomes  familiar  with  the 
methods,  routines,  and  practices  of  only  one 
business  house;  the  idiosyncrasies  of  only  one 
“boss”;  the  specialized  information  and  its 
accompanying  vocabulary  of  only  one  type  of 
business.  In  the  vacation-substitute  plan,  the 
teacher  becomes  acquainted  with  many  people ; 
dips  into  many  fields  of  business ;  has  a  chance 
to  observe  office  machines,  plans  of  operation, 
and  specialized  techniques  in  greater  number 
than  any  single  firm  would  be  likely  to 
present. 

How  to  Be 
a  Substitute 

How  and  through  whom  do  you  get  these 
positions?  No  doubt  you  know  a  number 
of  standard  approaches,  including  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  “Positions  Wanted”  or  the 


SECRETARY-STENO-TYPIST  wants  vacation  sub¬ 
stitute  work  in  large  or  sntali  office,  prevailing 
wage.  Tel.  Miss  Brown,  Main  1234. 


“Help  Wanted”  columns  of  the  daily  papers, 
the  State  Employment  Office,  private  employ¬ 
ment  agencies,  and  the  sales  agencies  of  the 
various  typewriter  and  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers,  since  in  some  cities  these  latter  agencies 
do  a  certain  amount  of  informal  placement 
of  office  workers.  Only  the  private  agencies, 
as  a  rule,  make  a  charge  for  their  services. 
Or  you  might  develop  contacts  through  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  personnel  managers  of 
firms  in  any  field  in  which  you  are  especially 
interested.  The  classified  telephone  books  for 
your  own  or  other  cities — the  latter  often 
available  in  your  own  city  library — would 
list  firm  names. 

If  you  live  in  a  large  city,  it  would  be 
possible,  even  before  the  school  year  is  over, 
to  make  plans  and  to  have  tentative  arrange¬ 
ments  for  that  first  sub  job.  If  you  live  in  a 
smaller  community,  where  the  number  of  posi-* 
tions  of  this  type  might  be  limited,  then  per¬ 
haps  this  is  your  opportunity  to  spend  a  sum¬ 
mer  in  a  larger  city  that  could  offer  many 
other  benefits  in  addition  to  the  work  experi¬ 
ence.  This  could  truly  be  “a  vacation  with 


pay.”  Today,  of  course,  it  might  be  wise  to 
plan  in  advance  for  living  arrangements.  If 
you  have  friends  or  relatives  in  other  cities, 
they  could  make  suggestions  about  rooms. 

Put  Your  Best 
Foot  Forward 

Through  whatever  source  you  obtained  the 
lead,  you  are  now  on  your  way  to  that  first 
interview,  wdth,  perhaps,  a  card  from  an 
agency  that  will  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Blank 
at  the  World  Insurance  Company.  As  the  bus 
bounces  along,  you  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  find  out  how'  your  students  feel  as  they 
start  out  for  their  first  interviews!  And  you’ll 
have  time  to  find  out  how  it  feels  to  sit  in 
the  outer  office  and  wait  until  Mr.  Blank  is 
free  to  see  you. 

You’ll  w’onder  whether  your  shorthand  will 
be  adequate  to  that  specialized  vocabulary  you 
arc  likely  to  meet;  you’ll  wonder  whether  the 
hreeze  has  mussed  your  careful  grooming; 
you’ll  wonder  whether  you  will  remember 
all  those  things  you  think  you  know  so  well 
about  what  to  say  when  answering  the  tele- 
nhone;  you’ll  wonder  whether  you  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  filing;  you’ll  even  wonder 
whether  they  have  forgotten  you  are  coming — 
you’ll  wonder  a  dozen  other  things  like  that. 

Then  suddenly  a  neat,  businesslike  as¬ 
sistant  will  ask  you  to  go  into  the  next  room. 
Perhaps  someone  will  give  you  some  tests — in 
English  and  clerical  aptitudes,  possibly,  or 
some  dictation  that  you  will  be  expected  to 
transcribe.  Very  probably,  the  dictation  and 
the  transcription  will  be  timed,  and  the  quality 
of  the  finished  product  will  be  considered.  Do 
you  know’  that  many  firms  give  the  dictation 
at  about  20  words  a  minute  slow’er  than  the 
candidate’s  stated  speed?  This  is  to  allow  for 
the  nervousness  natural  on  such  occasions. 

If  you  go  through  all  this  test  and  inter¬ 
view  routine  several  times,  you  will  return  to 
teaching  with  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  and 
understanding  of  the  student’s  uncertainty 
about  that  first  interview’.  Remember,  too. 
that  you  have  an  advantage  over  your  stu¬ 
dents  in  maturity  and  general  experience  in 
meeting  people  and  situations. 

Be  a  Worker, 

Not  a  Teacher 

Now’  you  are  actually  at  work ;  and,  as  the 
days  go  by  and  you  get  to  know  the  place 
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better,  what  are  you  learning?  For  one  thing, 
you  absorb  and  react  to  the  “feel”  of  the  of¬ 
fice,  that  intangible  but  very  real  atmosphere, 
which  can  differ  tremendously  from  one  of¬ 
fice  to  another,  and  even  from  one  depart¬ 
ment  to  another.  It  is  a  most  illuminating 
experience  to  work  in  several  offices  within  a 
few  weeks’  time  and  to  observe  these  differ¬ 
ences  at  first  hand.  This  experience  can  help 
you  give  your  students  a  knowledge  that  will 
enable  them  to  fit  into  any  office  atmo.'rphere 
more  easily,  more  quickly,  and  more  happily. 

In  a  series  of  jobs  you  will  have  occasion 
to  meet  and  to  know  many  “bosses”  and  many 
fellow  workers.  These  contacts  will  broaden 
your  knowledge  of  office  situations  and  of 
working  personalities — which  sometimes  differ 
from  social  personalities.  This,  too,  wfill  aid 
you  in  orienting  your  students  to  the  business 
world.  A  summer  of  subbing  offers  several 
opportunities  to  work  out  the  most  efficient 
arrangement  of  desk  and  working  space  and 
materials  under  actual  w'orking  conditions,  to 
determine  the  most  practical  one  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances.  In  many  positions  you 
will  have  to  learn  to  w’ork  rapidly  and  ef¬ 
ficiently  despite  interruptions.  This  is  an  un¬ 
derstanding  that  can  only  be  acquired  by  prac¬ 
tice,  but  students  can  at  least  be  made  aware 
of  the  problem  through  knowledge  of  your 
experiences.  You  will  also  learn  patience 
when  the  dictator  is  subject  to  frequent  inter¬ 
ruptions,  and  something  about  putting  into 
practice  the  things  you  teach  the  students  to 
do  at  such  times  in  the  way  of  reading  over 
notes  and  the  like. 


phases  of  your  teaching  are  adequate  and 
correct. 

Perhaps  this  will  be  your  summer  for  hold¬ 
ing  down  the  desks  of  vacationing  office 
workers. 


3.  Too  Old  for 
Summer  School? 

■  EDNA  L.  GREGG 
Coloma  Hijjh  School 
Coloma,  Michigan 

OU’RE  too  old  to  go  to  school!  At 
your  age  you  shouldn’t  even  be  thinking  about 
school !”  This  straightforward,  earnest  re¬ 
mark  was  blurted  by  a  high  school  senior  when 
she  heard  that  her  not-too-young  teacher  was 
planning  to  attend  summer  school. 

Is  one  who  is  beyond  the  psychological 
“plastic  period  of  infancy”  justified  in  going 
back  to  school?  Should  not  one,  rather,  use 
the  summer  as  a  vacation  p>eriod  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  thus  be  better  prepared  for  the  duties 
of  the  coming  year?  Is  it  not  better  to  get 
practical  exp)erience  in  “real  life”  rather  than 
in  the  artificial  situation  of  the  classroom? 
Most  teachers  who  contemplate  a  summer  in 
school  will  ponder  these  questions  and  have 
them  either  directly  asked  or  else  implied  by 
others. 

Summer  School  Helps 
Us  Retain  Youth 

Anyone  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-five  is 
veritably  ancient  to  the  high  school  student, 
who  seems  to  find  little  practical  differentia¬ 
tion  between  the  very  old  twenty-five  and  the 
slightly  older  sixty-five.  But,  in  fact,  adults 
inspire  the  confidence  and  co-op>eration  of 
adolescents  not  by  relative  chronological  age 
but  by  their  understanding  of  adolescent  prob¬ 
lems  and  by  their  ability  to  look  at  life  from 
the  adolescent’s  p>oint  of  view.  There  is  no 
better  way  for  a  teacher  to  keep  in  touch 
with  his  students’  way  of  thinking  than  to 
become  a  student  himself  from  time  to  time. 

Sitting  on  the  student’s  end  of  the  prover¬ 
bial  log  opens  up  forgotten  or  heretofore  un¬ 
suspected  vistas  not  visible  from  the  teacher’s 
px)sition.  Of  course,  the  teacher  may  put  him- 


This  Idea  Is 
Worth  Considering 

These  are  a  good  many  things  to  have  done 
or  to  have  seen  in  one  summer.  Summers 
spent  in  substitute  employment  will  give  any 
business  teacher  a  surprisingly  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  routines,  machines,  vocabularies, 
and  types  of  organizations  to  be  met  in  many 
varieties  of  business.  Even  one  summer  so 
spent  will  be  rew’arding.  There  is  the  fur¬ 
ther  satisfying  reward  when  you  are  told,  as 
you  leave,  that  they  would  “be  delighted  to 
have  you  come  back  again  next  summer.” 
This  is  gratifying  to  the  ego,  of  course;  but 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  it  shows  you 
whether  the  standards  you  set  for  your  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  emphasis  you  put  on  various 
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self  (in  fancy  or  in  memory)  in  the  student's 
place,  but  both  fancy  and  memory  have  a 
peculiar  way  of  omitting  very  pertinent  fac¬ 
tors  that  become  apparent  only  when  one 
faces  the  actual  situation.  The  teacher  who 
wants  to  keep  his  students’  sympathy  and  co¬ 
operation  needs  to  experience  the  students’ 
problems  in  person. 

A  second  characteristic  of  youth  is  the  yen 
for  adventure.  To  keep  in  touch  with  youth, 
a  person  must  occasionally  experience  for 
himself  the  thrill  of  stepping  out  into  an  un¬ 
tried  and  previously  unexplored  world.  A  most 
lasting  type  of  adventure  is  in  the  realm  of 
new  mental  exi>eriences  that  open  up  new 
horizons  of  thought  and  understanding  of  the 
forces  of  nature  and  of  civilization.  By  enter¬ 
ing  a  field  of  study  not  previously  investigated, 
the  teacher  can  come  back  to  the  classroom  in 
the  fall  refreshed  in  spirit  and  stimulated  in 
mind,  ready  to  command  the  respect  of  ad¬ 
venturing  youth.  For  that  reason,  at  least  one 
course  taken  should  be  in  a  subject  utterly 
foreign  to  one’s  field  of  specialization. 

No  one  admires  a  one-track  mind ;  yet 
teachers  are  often  accused  of  p)ossessing  just 
that  sort  of  thinking  apparatus.  It  is  said 
that  they  cannot  talk  of  anything  but  shop. 
Moreover,  they  often  do  not  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  other  departments  of  the  school  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  know  what  these  depart¬ 
ments  have  to  contribute  to  the  education  of 
the  students.  Some  insight  into  other  fields 
of  study  would  not  only  give  the  teacher  new 
thought  channels,  but  it  would  also  enhance 
his  general  teaching  success.  With  this  in¬ 
creased  understanding  would  come  also  an 
increased  ability  and  desire  to  co-operate  with 
his  fellow  faculty  members  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  These  other  teachers  would,  in  turn, 
have  a  kindlier  attitude  toward  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  co-operating  teacher. 

Summer  School 
Invites  Travel 

“Oh,  but  I  want  to  travel !  I  haven’t  time 
to  go  to  school  in  the  summer,’’  some  teacher 
responds.  What  is  travel?  Is  it  a  series  of 
fleeting  glimpses  of  beautiful  scenery  from  the 
train  or  car  window?  Is  it  a  matter  of  chas¬ 
ing  the  butterfly  of  vacation  pleasure  until 
bones  and  mind  ache  from  trying  to  crowd  so 
much  beauty  and  excitement  into  too  short  a 
visit?  Or  is  it  learning  to  know  the  people 


and  the  customs  of  other  sections,  taking 
leisurely  hours  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of  dif¬ 
ferent  scenery  and  to  arrive  at  the  real  reason 
why  certain  places  and  institutions  arc  re¬ 
garded  as  “musts’’  by  the  sight-seer? 

No  matter  what  the  travel  ambition — sea¬ 
shore,  mountains,  desert,  city — a  summer 
school  can  be  found  in  any  one  of  these. 
Foreign  schools,  too,  invite  teachers  for  sum¬ 
mer  study  and  plan  interesting  programs  for 
acquainting  them  with  the  local  customs  and 
scenery.  Human  nature  is  so  constituted  that, 
no  matter  how  much  a  person  thinks  he  wants 
to  idle  around  for  a  vacation,  he  is  actually 
happier  when  there  is  a  thread  of  purpose  run¬ 
ning  through 'it  all.  To  be  sure,  the  course 
of  study  should  be  just  heavy  enough  to 
stimulate  thinking  without  being  so  ponderous 
that  thoughts  are  stifled  by  the  mass  of  driv¬ 
ing  demands. 

When  one  becomes  a  temporary  part  of  his 
vacation  land,  another  reward  results  that  sel¬ 
dom  is  the  outcome  of  a  vacation  on  the  move. 
He  meets  new  people  and  has  time  to  develop 
new  friendships.  He  learns  to  know  what  the 
people  of  this  section  are  thinking  about,  how 
they  differ  in  their  outlook  from  the  people 
at  home,  and  what  are  the  causes  back  of 
these  differences  in  viewpoint.  He  can  come 
back  to  his  schoolroom  in  the  fall  with  a 
treasury  of  friendship  and  of  civic  insight  that 
will  make  vacation  last  through  the  year. 

Summer  School  Is 
Salary  Insurance 

“But  I  can’t  afford  summer  school,’’  an¬ 
other  underpaid,  overwrought  teacher  replies. 
Perhaps  the  reason  the  teacher  cannot  afford 
it  could  be  removed  by  further  professional 
advancement!  Additional  preparation  and  bet¬ 
ter  performance  prompt  our  own  school  of¬ 
ficials  to  increase  salaries.  Although  there 
are  many  instances  when  this  is  not  the  prob¬ 
lem  involved  and  when  attendance  at  summer 
school  is  financially  impracticable,  it  may  de¬ 
serve  consideration  in  many  other  cases.  A 
conscientious  effort  is  usually  made  by  colleges 
and  universities  to  keep  living  expenses  as  low 
as  possible.  Sometimes  a  teacher  can  live  as 
economically  on  the  college  campus  as  in  the 
home  town  during  the  summer. 

All  these  values  have  been  of  a  general 
nature.  Certainly  the  value  of  making  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  best  professional  thinking  in 
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one’s  specialized  field  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  After  a  lapse  of  time,  most  teachers 
tend  to  follow  the  same  general  trends  in 
teaching  procedure,  with  only  superficial 
changes  rather  than  basic  alterations.  Ideas 
become  somewhat  stalemated.  Whether  or 
not  one  agrees  with  all  the  ideas  set  forth  by 
the  professors  and  fellow  teacher-students, 
these  ideas  are,  nevertheless,  stimulating  and 
challenging.  The  old  ruts  of  complacenc> 
become  strangely  filled,  and  in  their  stead  is 
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Recommended  by 
DR.  ALBERT  C.  FRIES 
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I  low  many  times  have  you  said  to  yourself, 
“Why  doesn’t  someone  compile  under  one  cover 
all  these  successful  school  practices  that  we  run 
across  here  and  there  in  our  reading?”  We  all 
have  wished  for  such  a  compilation — and  such  a 
compilation  is  the  book  under  review  this  month. 

The  book  has  a  long  title — fVhat  Schools 
Can  Do:  One  Hundred  and  One  Patterns  of 
Educational  Practice}  It  has  a  long  authorship, 
too — the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  School 
Study  Council.  But  this  book  is  equally  long  on 
ideas  and  reports  of  practical  school  successes. 

The  Compilation  Is  a 
Co-operative  Effort 

The  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council  was 
organized  in  1941  with  a  membership  of  twenty- 
eight  school  systems;  today  it  consists  of  seventy 
school  systems.  Already  it  has  to  its  credit  two 
films,  a  bi-monthly  periodical,  The  Exchange, 

'  Published  by  the  Metropolitan  School  Study 
Council.  Write  to  the  Council’s  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  Dr.  Paul  R.  Mort,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  New  York:  1947.  $1.80.  Pages  240. 


an  impulse  to  think  out  new  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  combined  light  of  one’s  own  past 
experiences  and  the  ideas  set  forth  by  others 
in  the  summer  classes.  The  result  is  a  little 
wider  view;  a  little  better  understanding  of 
the  objectives  to  be  reached ;  and,  therefore,  a 
general  trend  toward  raising  the  standards  of 
teaching.  This  is  the  real  joy  and  satisfaction 
to  be  found  in  attending  summer  school. 

Too  old  for  summer  school?  Very  likely! 
But  the  way  to  be  older  still  is  not  to  go! 


Schools  Can  Do” 


and  a  score  of  publications.  The  Council’s  most 
famous  publication  is  probably  the  one  recom¬ 
mended  here. 

The  Council’s  activities  are  based  on  one  pre¬ 
mise — that  co-operative  group  study  and  action, 
through  which  school  systems,  higher  institu¬ 
tions,  and  laymen  work  together,  will  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  improving  schools  and  school  Practices. 

Here’s  how  the  plan  works: 

When  neighboring  school  districts  confront  a 
problem  that  no  one  district  can  solve  by  itself, 
the  superintendents  get  together  and  call  on  the 
staff  of  some  university  or  college  for  expert  as¬ 
sistance.  With  the  assistance  of  the  specialists, 
the  schoolmen  explore  literature  to  inventory 
what  other  school  districts  have  done  in  solving 
the  same  problem.  Soon  the  researchers  go  be¬ 
yond  literature  and  adapt  the  programs  of  others 
and  even  invent  some  new  procedures  of  their 
own.  Each  member  of  the  “seminar”  shares  his 
findings,  his  ideas,  his  best  practices,  with  his 
associates.  From  such  group  study  a  solution 
to  the  initial  problem  evolves,  and  then  the  group 
co-operates  anew  in  presenting  the  solution  to 
teachers,  citizens,  and  executives.  That  is  “co¬ 
operative  group  study.” 

What  Education  Our  Money  Buys,  an  earlier 
Council  publication,  was  a  compilation  of  such 
“successful  answers”  found  and  reported  by 
250  staff  members  of  higher  institutions  and  co- 


■  '‘How  much  can  the  school  do?"  is  perhaps  best  answered  by  reviewing 
what  schools  are  doing.  This  month's  selection  for  recommended  read¬ 
ing  reviews  the  best  practices,  the  recognized  successes,  the  most  highly 
publicized  achievements  of  American  high  schools. 
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operating  schoolmen.  IV hat  Schools  Can  Do  is 
a  furtherance  of  this  same  concept,  a  refinement 
of  the  earlier  book  brought  about  by  inspection 
of  the  schools  reporting  their  practices  and  by 
a  classification  of  “patterns”  in  which  the  prac¬ 
tices  could  be  grouped. 

Much  Here  for 
Business  Educators 

You  would  expect  that  this  compilation, 
initiated  by  school  superintendents,  would  deal 
mostly  with  broad  administrative  problems,  and 
it  does;  but  there  is  much  of  great  interest  in 
this  book  for  business  educators,  especially  in  the 
factors  where  the  concern  of  the  administrator 
overlaps  that  of  the  business  teacher  and  busi¬ 
ness-teacher  supervisor.  Actually,  the  adminis¬ 
trators  echo  the  identical  clamorings  that  have 
been  sung  in  the  professional  literature  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  for  many  years. 

In  What  Schools  Can  Do  there  are  twelve 
“windows”  through  which  the  study  seeks  to 
“probe  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  factors  which 
make  for  better  schools,”  and  so  the  publication 
turns  out  to  be  a  veritable  gold  mine  of  class¬ 
room  inventions  and  successful  practices. 

Window  8,  “The  World  of  Work,”  is  the 
one  in  which  business  teachers  are  personally 
interested.  Quoting  the  text,  “Good  schools 
strive  to  produce  citizens  who  are  economically 
competent,  not  merely  in  those  occupations 
which  require  additional  training  at  the  college 
level,  but  also  in  those  occupations  into  which  a 

much  larger  percentage  of  pupils  will  eventually 

** 

go. 

“The  World  of  Work,”  in  other  words,  means 
vocational  competency.  This  chapter  clearly 
shows  that  many  schools  have  evolved  programs 
that  guarantee  vocational  competency — and  it  is 
worth  getting  this  book  in  order  to  read  about 
those  programs. 

Administrators  Look  at 
Vocational  Competency 

In  this  chapter  about  vocational  competency, 
nine  “patterns  of  practice,”  each  defined  and 
illustrated,  are  cited. 

Pattern  1  deals  with  the  general  organization 
and  adequacy  of  the  vocational  program.  Pat¬ 
tern  2  deals  with  the  importance  of  occupational 
information  and  methods  of  passing  such  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  students,  as  “a  start  ...  in  in¬ 
forming  pupils  about  the  world  of  work.” 

Pattern  3,  on  correlation  of  subject  matter,  re¬ 
ports  practices  that  eliminate  the  usual  sharp 
cleavage  between  the  purely  academic  and  the 
purely  vocational  subjects. 

Pattern  4,  descriptive  of  the  occupational 
laboratory,  includes  these  statements:  “One  key 


to  occupational  competency  lies  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  skills  and  attitudes  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  specific  types  of  jobs.  Such  com¬ 
petency  cannot  be  developed  without  actual 
practice.” 

Pattern  5  concerns  practical  work  experience, 
and  indicates  how  some  schools  are  providing 
those  work  experiences  through  productive  jobs 
— “the  necessary  vestibules  between  the.  school 
and  the  world  of  work  [in  which]  to  forge  those 
attitudes  which  are  possessed  by  vocationally  ad¬ 
justed  persons.” 

Pattern  6,  on  enriching  and  exploratory  activi¬ 
ties,  deals  with  guidance.  Successful  practices, 
to  illustrate  what  schools  can  do,  “begin  deep 
in  the  elementary  school  and  extend  through  the 
high  school  .  .  .  permit  the  aptitudes  of  in¬ 
dividuals  to  ‘come  to  the  surface’  through  many 
kinds  of  try-out  experiences  at  every  level  of 
growth.” 

Pattern  7,  dealing  with  individualization  of 
the  vocational  program,  “to  insure  that  no 
opportunity  is  denied  a  pupil  because  of  the  way 
in  which  the  school  is  organized,”  takes  the 
reader  deeper  into  the  guidance  function;  and 
Pattern  8  offers  highly  individualized  procedures 
for,  specifically,  guidance,  placement,  and  fol¬ 
low-up.  These  three  patterns — 6,  7,  and  8 — all 
report  practices  that  emphasize  the  uncovering 
and  observation  of  the  emerging  potentialities 
of  each  pupil. 

Pattern  9,  last  in  the  chapter  on  vocational 
competency,  deal  with  public  co-operation,  for 
“the  public — as  taxpayers,  as  employers,  as  par¬ 
ents,  as  buyers  of  goods  and  services — has  a  high 
stake  in  occupational  training.’*  So,  Pattern  9 
reports  practices  for  harnessing  the  ideas  of  the 
general  public  for  the  betterment  of  training 
for  “The  World  of  Work.” 

The  Future 
and  Its  Setting 

For  the  business  educator  who  is  interested  in 
knowing  about  the  practices  most  widely  cele¬ 
brated  by  administrators  as  “good  answers,” 
What  Schools  Can  Do  makes  exciting  reading 
that  leads  continually  to  self-appraisal.  It  may 
be  that  this  book  outlines  as  today’s  best  prac¬ 
tices  the  features  that  we  may  expect  in  common 
observance  sometime  in  the  future ;  if  such  is  the 
case,  this  book  provides  a  philosophical  vista  in 
which  we  see  business  education  on  a  parallel 
with  other  fields  of  education. 

You  will  find  it  heartening  to  your  own 
teaching  morale  to  read  about  the  efforts  of 
others  to  reach  the  goals  of  successful  teaching. 
What  Schools  Can  Do  is  a  fruitful  example  of 
co-operation  in  the  improvement  of  our  schools. 
It  belongs  on  your  professional  shelf. 
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“Give  the  Right  Kind 
of  Remedial  Assistance” 

This  is  the  ninth  of  ten  commandments  for  the  teachinj^  of  shorthand,  by 


CLYDE  I.  BLANCHARD 


If  A  SHORTHAND  teacher  were  to  sub¬ 
mit  for  publication  a  series  of  remedial  drills 
in  shorthand  and  the  manuscript  were  referred 
to  me  for  my  opinion,  I  should  recommend  its 
rejection  regardless  of  the  merit  of  the  reme¬ 
dial  drills. 

Why?  Because  of  the  certainty  that  it 
would  be  misused.  Most  of  the  classroom  ills 
of  our  shorthand  students  are  of  nonshort¬ 
hand  origin  and  require  nonshorthand  pre¬ 
scriptions. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  was  forced  on 
me  by  my  own  observations  made  after  I  ac¬ 
cidentally  found  out  that  the  remedial  short¬ 
hand  drills  I  had  been  prescribing  for  many 
years  to  cure  certain  ailments  were  not  effec¬ 
tive  because  of  the  presence  of  symptoms  that 
had  escaped  my  unscientific  diagnoses.  Let  me 
illustrate. 

Case  No.  1 

Several  of  my  students  failed  to  transcribe 
a  120-word  5-minute  take  with  the  required 
98  per  cent  accuracy  and  yet  previous  class 
records  showed  that  they  knew’  shorthand 
theory  very  well  and  that  they  could  take  an 
average  business  letter  with  almost  100  per 
cent  accuracy. 

A  diagnosis  that  overlooked  one  symptom 
seemed,  of  course,  to  call  for  more  intensive 
shorthand  drill  based  on  the  type  of  errors  in 
the  transcripts — more  attention  paid,  possibly, 
to  the  meaning  of  words  and  to  certain  Eng¬ 
lish  fundamentals. 

The  symptom  that  I  first  overlooked  stood 
out  clearly  when  I  noticed  that  the  errors  in 
the  transcript  were  all  made  in  the  last  2 
minutes  of  the  5-minute  take.  The  students 
transcribed  the  first  3  minutes  with  100  per 
cent  accuracy  and  then  made  15  to  40  errors 
in  the  last  2  minutes.  This  symptom  indicated 


that  nothing  was  wrong  with  the  students’ 
knowledge  of  shorthand.  They  were  merely 
unable  to  concentrate  on  the  task  before  them 
for  more  than  3  minutes.  The  remedy  they 
needed  for  this  condition  was  more  .training 
in  writing  very  short  takes  at  higher  speeds, 
more  encouragement  to  stick  it  out,  and  an 
impelling  incentive  to  win. 

Case  No.  2 

A  young  lady  in  one  of  my  evening  classes 
had  been  unable  to  increase  her  speed  from 
120  to  140  words  a  minute  after  several 
months’  training.  Her  shorthand  penmanship 
was  beautiful;  her  knowledge  of  shorthand 
theory  was  far  above  the  average;  her  tran¬ 
scripts  of  her  120-word  takes  w’ere  100  per 
cent  accurate.  She  was  most  conscientious 
and  regular  in  attendance.  Tests  did  not  up¬ 
set  her.  What  was  the  trouble? 

The  diagnosis  uncovered  a  symptom  that  is 
accountable  for  the  slow  progress  of  many  stu¬ 
dents — too  much  accuracy!  It  doesn’t  sound 
reasonable,  does  it?  But  that  is  exactly  what 
w’as  wrong  with  this  young  lady.  During  the 
daytime,  she  was  the  head  bookkeeper  in  a 
large  investment  house;  and  every  entry  she 
made,  every  item  she  checked,  every  paper  she 
handled,  called  for  100  per  cent  accuracy. 
Her  longhand  was  painfully  legible;  every 
word  was  written  deliberately. 

This  accuracy  habit,  which  was  one  of  her 
most  valuable  bookkeeping  assets,  was  the  bar¬ 
rier  that  kept  her  from  attaining  a  shorthand 
speed  of  140  words  a  minute.  She  could  not 
sacrifice,  temporarily  at  least,  perfection  of 
shorthand  outline  for  a  practical  standard  of 
readability.  She  could  not  release  her  hand 
to  write  fluently  and  trustfully  at  a  higher 
speed  than  the  one  she  had  attained. 

She  is  typical  of  many  students  (and  some 
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teachers)  who  have  the  wrong  conception  of 
the  right  kind  of  accuracy  in  shorthand  writ¬ 
ing.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  being  ever  on 
the  alert  to  detect  and  remedy  our  students’ 
errors  in  writing  that  we  are  likely  to  over¬ 
look  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  forming 
the  habit  of  being  overaccurate.  Too  much  ac¬ 
curacy  b  often  as  harmful  as  too  little. 

t 

Case  No.  3 

I  shall  never  forget  the  case  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  red-haired  young  lady  and  the  handsome 
black-haired  young  man — both  students  in  one 
of  my  evening  high-speed  classes.  The  young 
lady  was  an  accomplished  writer,  taking  150 
words  on  Congressional  matter  with  ease. 
The  'young  man  also  wrote  150  words  a 
minute,  but  not  so  easily. 

They  sat  next  to  each  other  in  the  front 
row  of  my  class ;  and,  as  I  watched  them  night 
after  night,  I  found  myself  wishing  that  he 
could  write  as  easily  as  she.  He  wasted  so 
much  energy.  His  whole  body  showed  the 
strain  he  was  under.  When  he  turned  a  page 
of  his  notebook,  the  noise  could  be  heard  two 
rows  in  back  of  him.  He  flourished  his  pen. 
His  lips  looked  as  if  he  were  repeating  the 
words  he  was  writing.  So  different  from  the 
quiet,  self-possessed  red-haired  beauty  next 
to  him. 

What  was  the  remedy?  I  could,  of  course, 
drill  him  on  turning  the  page  of  his  notebook 
quietly,  on  relaxing  more  while  writing. 
Several  obvious  remedial  drills  occurred  to 
me.  But,  after  a  thorough  diagnosis,  which 
included  some  outside-of-class  observations,  I 
moved  the  young  lady  to  the  rear  of  the  room 
and  the  disturbing  symptoms  disappeared. 
The  young  man  had  been  merely  showing  off, 
trying  hard  to  make  a  favorable  impression 
on  this  young  lady.  Needless  to  say,  he  did 
not  approve  of  the  remedy ! 

Case  No.  4 

One  of  my  best  students  was  completely 
discouraged.  She  had  her  120-word  Gregy 
W riter  pin  and  could  take  my  regular  class 
dictation  at  140  and  transcribe  her  notes  with 
98  per  cent  accuracy;  yet  month  after  month 
she  failed  on  the  official  140-word  test.  The 
very  thought  of  a  formal  test  threw  her  into 
a  panic.  Her  writing  muscles  tightened  so 
much  that  she  couldn’t  write  with  her  accus¬ 
tomed  fluency.  Wlien  her  transcript  was 


checked,  inevitably  she  would  have  one  or  two 
errors  more  than  were  permitted.  What  to  do? 

I  was  convinced  that  she  could  writ^  at  140 
words  a  minute  evv.n  better  than  many  who 
had  passed  the  test  and  had  been  given  the 
medal.  The  diagnosis  plainly  called  for  a 
large  dose  of  self-confidence,  self-assurance.  I 
gave  it  to  her  and  it  cured  her,  but  you  may 
not  approve  of  my  method.  Here  is  the 
method  I  used. 

When  the  next  official  test  was  given  and 
transcribed,  as  usual  she  had  two  more  errors 
than  were  allowed.  I  examined  her  errors 
critically  and  found  to  my  surprise  ( !)  that 
two  of  them  could  hardly  be  attributed  to  her. 
It  seems  that  her  typewriter  got  out  of  control 
and  she  should  not,  of  course,  be  penalized  for 
that.  So,  a  very  happy  young  lady  went  home 
that  night  to  break  the  good  news  to  her  par¬ 
ents  and  to  display  the  prized  140-word 
medal. 

Fortunately,  that  treatment  was  lasting. 
Her  fear  of  tests  disappeared  as  if  my  magic. 
During  the  following  semester  she  won  both 
the  150  and  the  160  medals.  All  she  needed 
was  that  little  help  over  a  very  real  and  ver>’ 
high  hurdle. 

Case  No.  5 

One  fall,  as  I  was  enrolling  an  evening 
class  in  beginning  shorthand  at  an  east-side 
social  center  for  employed  women,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished-looking  w’oman  in  her  sixties  in¬ 
quired  whether  I  thought  she  could  learn 
shorthand.  I  don’t  know  how  to  say  no  to 
that  question ;  so  I  said,  “Yes”  in  my  most 
encouraging  tone  of  voice. 

1  found  that  she  was  an  accomplished  or¬ 
ganist  and  linguist,  the  widow  of  a  Canadian 
diplomat.  She  was  visiting  two  married 
daughters  in  New  York  and  thought  that  it 
w'ould  be  interesting  to  add  another  language 
to  her  repertoire — the  “language”  of  the  flying 
fingers. 

The  class  got  off  to  an  excellent  start,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  first  month  my  organist  stu¬ 
dent  informed  me  that  she  wasn’t  progressing 
satisfactorily — that  evidently  her  skill  possi¬ 
bilities  were  located  more  in  her  two  feet 
than  in  her  two  hands!  Then,  before  I  could 
discuss  her  shorthand  learning  problem  with 
her  and  suggest  what  I  thought  was  the  suit¬ 
able  remedy,  she  said  something  that  must 
have  taken  considerable  courage  because  of  its 
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{mplications  concerning  my  teaching  ability. 
She  said  to  me,  “Mr.  Blanchard,  would  you 
mind  if,  after  I  have  listened  to  your  intro¬ 
duction  of  each  new  principle,  I  sat  in  the 
back  of  the  room  and  practiced  by  myself 
while  you 'teach  the  rest  of  the  class?” 

Fortunately  for  both  of  us,  I  had  sufficient 
common  sense  to  swallow  my  pride  and  agree 
to  her  suggestion.  She  followed  this  procedure 
for  the  rest  of  the  term,  consulting  me  only 
when  she  felt  that  she  needed  my  help.  When 
the  spring  term  opened,  she  rejoined  my  class 
and  finished  the  year  writing  80  words  a 
minute  with  ease. 

Here  was  a  case  where  the  right  kind  of 
remedial  assistance  was  less  assistance!  That 
experience  taught  me  a  most  valuable  lesson. 
There  are  more  ways  of  learning  than  the 
teacher’s  way.  From  that  day  on,  I  have  been 
trying  to  find  out  how  my  problem  students 
can  learn  to  do  what  I  can’t  teach  them  to  do 
by  my  way  of  learning.  It  is  a  fascinating 


study  and  it  keeps  me  from  wasting  time  on 
“remedial”  drills. 

Cases  Nos.  6,  7,  etc. 

For  brevity’s  sake,  let  me  group  several 
of  the  common  illnesses  and  shortcomings 
that  no  shorthand  drill  can  remedy.  I  have 
in  mind  the  student  who  was  at  a  dance  till 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning;  the  student  who 
had  a  falling  out  with  his  or  her  best  friend 
the  night  before;  the  student  who  is  having 
a  big  party  at  his  or  her  home  tonight;  the 
undernourished  student;  the  student  with  a 
splitting  headache,  tired  eyes,  and  a  weary 
brain  after  a  day’s  work  at  the  office — all 
nonshorthand  symptoms  requiring  nonshort¬ 
hand  remedies. 

For  those  readers  who  wish  to  pursue  this 
most  important  subject  further,  guided  by 
scientific  authority,  I  prescribe  the  reading  of 
The  Psychology  of  Adjustment,  by  Laurance 
Shaffer,  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 


M  Are  your  transcription  students  ready  for  the  jobs  for  which  they  will 
apply  in  a  few  more  weeks?  In  most  schools,  these  end-of-the-semester 
classes  are  packed  with  great  effort  by  both  teacher  and  students.  If 
you  want  to  measure  the  vocational  ability  of  your  transcription  students 
so  that  they  and  you  will  know  their  present  status,  use  the  three  test 
takes  given  by  Mrs.  Garvey  this  month. 


The  Final  Spurt 
in  Transcription 

■  A  monthly  feature 
conducted  by 
CLAUDIA  GARVEY 

L^AST  chance!  Already  it  is  May,  and  our 
transcription  class  can  see  the  end  of  training 
just  ahead — with  job  interviews  and  placement 
tests  around  the  corner  of  next  month. 

Are  your  students  ready  for  their  examina¬ 
tions?  Are  they  ready  to  say  to  prospective  em¬ 
ployers,  “I  can  take  dictation  at  such-and-such 
speed,  and  I  can  transcribe  at  so-and-so  rate”? 
Do  your  students  know  their  exact  rates?  Do 
they  have  neat  Certificates  of  Achievement  that 
they  may  present  during  their  job  interviews? 

Three  Test  Takes 
and  Three  Rewards 

This  month,  the  B.E.W.  winds  up  its  year’s 


program  of  aids  for  the  busy  transcription 
teacher  with  three  sets  of  takes  that  you  may 
use  to  test  your  students’  vocational  skill. 

The  80-10  Test.  First,  a  test  to  be  dictated 
at  80  words  a  minute.  It  consists  of  two  letters. 
Students  who  can  transcribe  the  take  “mailably” 
at  the  rate  of  10  words  a  minute  or  faster  have 
passed  the  “junior”  transcription  hurdle. 

The  100-15  Test.  The  second  test  consists  of 
three  letters  to  be  dictated  at  100  words  a 
minute.  Students  who  can  transcribe  their 
take  “mailably”  at  15  words  a  minute  or  faster 
have  passed  their  “senior”  transcription  hurdle. 
These  are  the  students  who  are  truly  eligible 
for  employment,  for  this  is  a  difficult  test. 

The  120-20  Test.  The  third  test  take  pre¬ 
sented  this  month  consists  of  three  letters  to  be 
dictated  at  120  words  a  minute.  To  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  “superior”  transcribers,  students  must 
make  mailable  transcripts  at  the  high  rate  of  20 
words  a  minute — and  the  student  who  can,  do 
this  is  genuinely  superior. 

Certificates.  The  Business  Education 
World  has  set  up  an  arrangement  whereby  you 
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can  obtain  for  your  students  Certificates  of 
Transcription  Achievement. 

You  can  make  many  uses  of  these  certificates, 
as  teacher.  You  can  tell  the  students  about  the 
■certificates,  so  that  they  will  work  hard  to  ob¬ 
tain  recognition.  You  can  present  the  certificates 
at  a  ceremonial  school  assembly — especially  at 
“Senior  Day”  or  “Honor  Day”  assemblies.  You 
can  obtain  newspaper  publicity  in  your  own 
community,  publicity  that  will  reflect  the  work 
■of  yourself,  your  pupils,  and  your  school.  You 
can  decorate  your  departmental  bulletin  board 
with  rows  of  certificates — ^you’ll  be  amazed  at 
the  interest  students  have  in  such  displays,  and 
you’ll  he  happily  surprised  at  the  number  of 
recruits  such  a  display  will  get  for  you. 

How  You  Gan  Get 
the  Certificates 

The  B.E.W.  has  ready  for  you  three  Certi¬ 
ficates  of  Achievement  in  Transcription  —  a 
Junior,  a  Senior,  and  a  Superior  —  one  for 
each  of  the  three  tests.  Dictate  the  tests  to 
your  students  at  the  rate  indicated.  Then  col¬ 
lect  the  transcripts,  being  sure  to  record  the 
rate  of  transcription  (number  of  words  divided 
by  number  of  minutes)  of  each  student.  Send 
to  the  Awards  Department,  B.E.W.,  270  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York,  the 
papers  that  are  transcribed  mailably  at  the 
minimum  rate  required  for  each  certificate. 
You  may  use  either  this  month’s  tests  or  any  ok 
the  other  tests  published  in  this  year’s  volume. 

With  the  papers,  send  a  covering  letter  that 
identifies  the  students,  yourself,  your  school,  and 
the  specific  certificate  for  which  each  student 
is  a  candidate.  Send  also  ten  cents  by  money 
•  order,  check,  or  B.E.W.  stamps  for  each  set  of 
student  transcripts,  to  cover  in  part  the  cost  of 
mailing,  printing,  and  evaluating. 

Our  Board  of  Judges  will  review  every  paper. 
Those  transcripts  that  are  not  mailable  will  be 
returned  with  comments  by  the  judges.  (Dis¬ 
qualifying  errors  include  misspelling,  untidy 
erasures,  uncorrected  typographical  errors,  seri¬ 
ous  deviation  in  wording,  and  poor  placement.) 
Those  transcripts  that  are  mailable  earn  for  the 
students  our  neat,  ready-to-shown-an-employer 
certificates;  these  will  be  mailed  at  once. 

The  Junior  Test,  Dictate 
at  80,  Transcribe  at  10 

Addresses.  Letter  No.  1:  Mr.  George  Wat¬ 
son,  3  Darby  Street,  Quincy,  Illinois.  Letter 
No.  2:  Mr.  John  B.  Wells,  16  Broadway, 
Quincy,  Illinois.  (The  two  letters  are  counted 
in  quarter-minute  units  of  20  standard  words.) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Watson:  Are  you  in 
the  market  for  a' modern  house  in  an  attractive 


residential  community/and  at  a  reasonable  price? 
Then  lose  no  time  in  calling  us  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  inspect  the  houses/recently  completed 
in  Cedar  Grove  Park. 

The  grounds  have  been  completely  landscaped, 
and  flowering  shrubs  and  shade  trees/have  been 
planted  along  the  sidewalks  as  W’ell  as  around 
the  houses.  Come  out  to  inspect  the  model 
homes  at  your  (1)  first  opportunity.  We  feel 
sure  that  you  will  find  one  of  the  houses  not  yet 
sold  is  just  what  you  are  looking/for.  Cordially 
yours. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mr.  Wells:  When  you 
w’ere  at  our  office  last  week  you  stated  that  you 
would  be  interested/in  any  especially  attractive 
real  estate  offers.  A  real  bargain  has  just  come 
to  our/attention.  • 

A  ten-acre  farm,  with  a  modern  eight-room 
house,  and  located  just  five  miles  out  of  town, 
is  being  offered  (2)  for  the  very  low  price  of 
$25,000.  The  property,  however,  must  be  sold 
w’ithin  thirty/days  to  settle  an  estate. 

Please  telephone  me  as  soon  as  you  receive 
this  letter  if  you  are  interested, /and  I  shall  im¬ 
mediately  make  arrangements  for  you  to  inspect 
the  entire  property.  Very  truly  yours,  (240 
standard  words,  including  addresses.) 

The  Senior  Test,  Dictate 
at  100,  Transcribe  at  15 

Addresses.  Letter  No.  1:  Mr.  Arthur  Poe,  12 
Crescent  Drive,  Ursa,  Illinois.  Letter  No.  2: 
Mr.  Ralph  Chase,  18  Bedford  Lane,  Loraine, 
Illinois.  Letter  No.  3:  Mr.  Peter*  Cook,  8 
Prairie  Street,  Golden,  Illinois.  (The  three  let¬ 
ters  are  counted  in  quarter-minute  units  of  25 
standard  words.) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Poe:  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  after  further  consideration  you  have 
decided  to  purchase  the  six-room  house  in  Cedar 
Grove/Park.  This  is  indeed  an  excellent  choice, 
and  we  know  that  you  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 
The  house  is  modern  in  every  detail,  and 
the/proi>erty  is  ideally  located. 

The  present  owner  insists  on  a  completely 
cash  transaction  since  he  is  planning  to  move  to/ 
California.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  at  present 
have  any  clients  interested  in  investing  in  first 
mortgages. 

We  (1)  suggest  that  you  visit  the  Edison 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  You  will  find  the 
officers  pleasant  to  deal  with,  and  we  feel  sure 
you  can  arrange/satisfactory  terms.  Cordially 
yours. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mr.  Chase:  We  shall  >e 
glad  to  have  you  list  your  house  with  us  and 
feel  certain  that  we  shall  be/able  to  find  a 
buyer  for  it  within  the  sixty  days  stipulated  in 
our  contract. 
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■  Certificates  to  brighten  the  eye,  lift  the  heart,  encourage  effort,  and 
prove  achievement  to  employers  may  be  won  by  students  who  make 
mailable  transcripts  of  these  test  takes. 


Please  keep  in  mind  that  during  the  period 
of/our  agreement  the  property  is  to  be  listed 
only  with  us.  If,  as  a  result  of  private  sale  or 
a  previous  contract  with  some  (2)  other  agent, 
the  property  should  he  sold  during  this  period, 
we  shall  expect  to  receive  the  designated  fee. 

The  agreement  will/go  into  effect  upon  the 
return  of  the  enclosed  contract  with  your  sig¬ 
nature.  Cordially  yours. 

Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Mr.  Cook:  We  are  sorry 
to  have/to  write  you  that  we  have  not  yet  been 
successful  in  finding  a  buyer  for  your  property. 

While  the  house  is  in  excellent  condition 
and/is  completely  modern,  the  zoning  laws  do 
not  restrict  that  area  to  residences.  The  pro¬ 
posed  erection  of  a  gas  station  in  (3)  the  next 
street  will  depreciate  the  surrounding  property 
to  some  extent,  and  we  find  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  interest  anyone/in  the  house  at  the 
price  asked. 

Several  persons  have  said  that  a  reduction  of 
$500  in  the  price  might  make  them  reconsider./If 
you  will  reduce  the  price  to  this  extent,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  these  prospects 
again.  Yours  truly,  (400  standard  words,  in¬ 
cluding  addresses.) 

The  Superior  Test,  Dictate 
at  120,  Transcribe  at  20 

Addresses.  Letter  No.  1:  Mr.  Lucius  Greene, 
20  Broadway,  Quincy,  Illinois.  Letter  No.  2: 
Mr.  Tom  Clark,  R.F.D.  6,  Pleasant  Mills,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Letter  No.  3:  Mr.  John  Denton,  4  Chest¬ 
nut  Drive,  Camp  Point,  Illinois.  (The  three  let¬ 
ters  are  counted  in  quarter-minute  units  of  30 
standard  words.) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Greene:  We  have 
two  store  locations  in  which  you  may  be  in¬ 
terested.  One  building  is  located  at  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Broad  Streets.  The  last  tenant 
conducted/a  yard-goods  store;  so  the  shelving 
and  counters  will  be  very  well  suited  to  your 


business.  There  is  a  two-room  apartment,  with 
complete  kitchen  facilities,  in/the  rear  of  the 
store.  The  rent  is  $150  a  month. 

The  other  store  is  six  doors  south  of  the  first 
one.  The  present  tenant,  who  sells  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings, /is  occupying  the  premises;  but  he  is  go¬ 
ing  out  of  business  the  first  of  July.  The  store 
can  be  ready  for  you  by  July  15.  The  shelving 
and  other  (1)  equipment  were  installed  by  the 
present  tenant.  We  believe  he  wishes  to  sell 
both  the  shelving  and  the  equipment,  and  we 
feel  certain  you  will  be  able  to  buy  them  at/bar¬ 
gain  prices.  A  complete  kitchen  and  bath  is 
located  in  the  rear  of  the  store. 

A  five-room  apartment  over  the  store  is  also 
available  if  you  are/interested. 

The  store  rents  for  $125  a  month;  the  apart¬ 
ment  for  $65. 

Please  telephone  for  an  appointment,  and  we 
shall  be  glad/to  show^  you  these  premises.  Very 
truly  yours. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mr.  Clark:  We  are  very 
happy  indeed  to  tell  you  that  you  will  be  able 
by  the  end  of  the  w^eek  to  take  (2)  title  to 
the  property  you  recently  acquired. 

A  thorough  search  of  the  title  has  been  made, 
and  we  find  that  the  property  is  entirely  free 
and  clear. 

The  necessary/papers  are  now  being  prepared, 
and  we  have  arranged  an  appointment  for  two 
o’clock  Friday  afternoon  to  close  the  transaction. 
Cordially  yours. 

Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Mr.  Denton :/Please  call 
at  our  office  at  your  convenience  to  select  the 
paper  to  be  used  in  decorating  your  house.  We 
hope  you  can  arrange  to  take  care  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  by/the  first  of  next  week  so  that  the  ma¬ 
terials  can  be  delivered  by  the  time  the  contrac¬ 
tors  are  ready  to  begin  work. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  and  you  will  (3) 
be  able  to  move  in  by  July  1.  Cordially  yours, 
(400  standard  words,  including  addresses.) 
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Test  Your  Teaching 
in  Bookkeeping 

■  The  May  Bookkeeping  Contest 
Prepared  and  Edited  by 
MILTON  BRIGGS 

X 

A  HE  purpose  of  this  month’s  bookkeeping 
contest,  the  last  in  our  1947-1948  series,  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  a  test  that  will  review  two 
of  the  most  important  principles  in  bookkeeping 
— ^journalizing  and  the  classification  of  accounts. 
In  solving  this  contest  problem,  students  have 
an  opportunity  to  earn  any  of  the  three  Certi¬ 
ficates  of  Achievement  awarded  by  the  Business 
Education  World,  and  teachers  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  measure  the  success  of  their  teaching 
during  the  past  eight  months. 

An  impartial  board  of  examiners  in  New 
York  City  will  grade  all  paper  submitted  in  this 
contest  and  will  send  a  two-color  Certificate  of 
Achievement  to  every  student  who  submits  a 
satisfactory  paper.  The  B.E.W.  will  distribute 
cash  prizes,  too,  for  the  best  student  solutions. 

So,  assign  this  contest  problem  for  classwork, 
for  homework,  for  extra  credit,  or  for  a  dub 
activity.  Students  will  welcome  its  originality, 
its  gamelike  quality,  its  business  reality,  its 
relief  from  regular  classwork.  More,  they  will 
welcome  especially  the  certificates — ready  to 
show  prospective  employers  next  month,  worth 
shouting  about  in  your  local  newspaper — that 
their  work  can  earn  for  them.  Try  it! 

These  Are  the 
Contest  Rules 

Before  beginning  the  contest,  teachers  should 
read  the  following  rules  carefully: 

1.  Awards.  First  prize  in  each  division,  $3; 
second  prize,  $2.  Honorable  Mention,  a  Scho¬ 
lastic  Achievement  Certificate  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing.  Every  satisfactory  solution,  a  two-color 

'Certificate  of  Achievement  (pocket  size). 

2.  Closing  Date.  May  22,  1948.  Send  solu¬ 
tions  (not  less  than  5)  to  the  B.E.W.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Awards,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York,  postmarked  on  or  before 
May  22. 


3.  Identification,  Send  a  typed  list  in  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  names  of  students  whose  papers  are 
submitted.  Place  “A”  after  each  name  to  be 
awarded  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement, 
“B”  for  a  Senior  Certificate,  and  “C”  for  a  Su¬ 
perior  Certificate.  Have  student’s  name,  name 
of  school,  address  of  school,  and  teacher’s  name 
in  full  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  each 
paper  submitted. 

4.  Fee.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper,  to 
cover  in  part  the  costs  of  examination,  printing, 
and  mailing. 

5.  Judges,  Claudia  Garvey,  Milton  Briggs, 
Alan  C.  Lloyd. 

How  to  Administer 
the  May  Contest 

Show  the  following  information  on  the  black¬ 
board,  dictate  it,  or  duplicate  a  copy  for  each 
student: 

1.  We  invest  money  in  a  business. 

2.  We  buy  equipment  for  cash. 

3.  We  buy  merchandise  for  cash. 

4.  We  buy  equipment  on  account. 

5.  We  buy  merchandise  on  account. 

6.  We  sell  merchandise  for  cash. 

7.  We  sell  merchandise  on  account. 

8.  We  pay  a  creditor  for  merchandise  bought  on 
account. 

9.  We  receive  a  check  from  a  customer  for  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  him  on  account. 

10.  We  pay  store  rent. 

11.  We  withdraw  cash  for  personal  use. 

12.  We  withdraw  merchandise  for  personal  use. 
(Credit  purchases.) 

13.  We  pay  transportation  charges  on  merchandise 
bought. 

14.  We  buy  store  supplies  on  account.  (Debit  Sup¬ 
plies.) 

15.  We  pay  for  newspaper  advertising. 

16.  We  give  a  promissory  note  to  a  creditor. 

17.  We  receive  a  promissory  note  from  a  customer. 

18.  We  pay  a  promissory  note  due  (without  in¬ 
terest). 

19.  We  receive  a  check  in  payment  for  a  note 
(without  interest). 

20.  We  send  a  check  to  pay  insurance  premiums. 

Then,  explain  to  the  students  the  three  “as¬ 
signments”  enumerated  here. 

Assignment  A,  for  a 
Junior  Certificate 

Classification  of  Accounts.  On  a  sheet  of  hori- 


■  Our  bookkeeping  contest  for  this  month,  last  of  the  current  series,  pro¬ 
vides  you  with  a  timely  test  on  two  fundamental  principles — clcMsifica- 
tion  of  accounts  and  journalizing.  Use  this  test  as  a  review  or  as  an 
examination;  but  don't  overlook  the  great  motivation  arising  from  the 
winning  of  prizes  and  earning  of  certificates.  Wind  up  the  year 
with  glory!  month:  Winners  of  the  International  Contest!^ 
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Kuntally  ruled  paper,  by  11,  list  vertically  at 
the  left  side  the  following  account  titles  (in 
order  given  here);  Accounts  Receivable,  Taxes 
Payable,  Capital,  Sales,  Merchandise  Purchases, 
Taxes,  Pay  Roll,  Advertising  Expense,  Trans¬ 
portation  on  Purchases,  Interest  Earned,  Draw¬ 
ing,  Notes  Payable,  Supplies  on  Hand,  Equip¬ 
ment,  Prepaid  Insurance,  Salaries  Payable,  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable,  Discount  on  Purchases,  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph,  and  Supplies  Used. 

At  the  right  side  of  the  paper  rule  six  columns, 
each  one-half  inch  wide,  headed  A,  L,  P,  I,  C,  E. 
(A,  Assets;  L,  Liabilities;  P,  Proprietorship;  I, 
Income;  C,  Costs;  E,  Expenses.)  Then  indicate 
by  a  check  mark  on  each  line,  how  you  classify 
each  of  the  twenty  accounts  listed. 


ACCOUNT  TITLE  CLASSIFICATION 


A 

.A^ccounts  Receivable 

Taxes  Payable  . 

Capital  . 

Sales  . 


P  I  I 


E 


the  account  you  would  credit  in  secordmg  tne 
transactions. 


Note  the  following  account  titles  and  code  symbols: 


Account 

Code  Account 

Code 

Title 

Symbol  Title 

Symbol 

Cash  . 

.  A-l 

Capital  . 

....  P-1 

Notes  Receivable  . 

.  A-2 

Drawing  . 

....  P-2 

Accounts  Receivable  A-3 

Sales  . 

....  I-l 

Prepaid  Insurance 

.  A-4 

Purchases  . . . . 

....  C-1 

Supplies  . 

,.  A-5 

Transportation 

on 

Equipment  . 

, .  A-6 

Purchases  . . . 

_  C-2 

Notes  Payable  . . . 

..  L-1 

Advertising 

_  E-1 

Accounts  Payable 

..  L-2 

Rent  Expense  . 

_ E-2 

Assignment  B,  for  a 
Senior  Certificate 

Numerical  Journalizing.  Rule  a  form  similar 
to  the  one  shown  here.  In  Column  I  write  the 
number  of  each  of  the  transactions  from  1  to  12; 
in  Column  II  write  the  letter  and  number  that 
indicate  the  account  you  would  debit;  and  in 
Column  III,  the  letter  and  number  that  indicate 


Assignment  G,  for  a 
Superior  Certificate 
Using  the  instructions  for  Assignment  B, 
journalize  numerically  all  twenty  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  given,  to  compete  for  the  Superior  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Achievement. 

And  check  the  dead  line  again;  May  22,  1948. 


■  More  than  just  an  accounting  nicety  is  Mr.  Zacur’s  explanation  of  the 
recording  of  sinking  funds.  His  diagram  and  its  explanation  will  be 
helpful  to  all  business  teachers. 


Charting  Sinking 
Fund  Accounts 

■  HOWARD  A.  ZACUR 
Miami  University 
Coral  Gables,  Florida 

(3  UR  last  two  accounting  charts  gave  a 
simplified  picture  of  the  method  an  accountant 
may  use  to  record  the  required  entries  for 
bonds  issued  and  sold  at  a  premium  or  at  a 
discount.  Let  us  discuss  and  illustrate  the 
part  a  corporation  plays  toward  its  bond¬ 
holders. 

When  a  company  borrows  money  by  issuing 
bonds,  it  promises  its  bondholders  that  it  will 
redeem  those  bonds  within  a  certain  period  of 


time.  In  order  better  to  keep  its  promise,  the 
company  sets  aside  each  year,  an  equal  amount 
of  money,  which  is  allowed  to  accumulate  un¬ 
til  it  is  used  to  redeem  the  bond  issue.  This 
setting  aside  of  equal  amounts  for  repayment 
of  the  bonds  is  known  as  “establishing  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund.” 

The  main  purpose  of  a  sinking  fund  is  to 
earn  interest.  By  earning  interest,  the  amount 
of  money  that  must  be  set  aside  each  year  will 
be  reduced,  and  this  reduction  will  facilitate 
bond  redemption. 

Let’s  Take  a 
Sample  Problem 

Suppose  our  company  .borrows  $300,000, 
payable  at  the  end  of  five  years.  Our  com¬ 
pany  guarantees  to  deposit  $60,000  in  the 
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sinking  fund  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The 
amount  deposited  is  invested  at  6  per  cent  an¬ 
nually.  Looking  ahead,  we  can  anticipate  the 
growth  of  our  sinking  fund  reserve  as  follows : 


End  of 

Interest 

Total 

Year 

Earned 

Deposit 

Fund 

1 

$60,000 

$60,000 

2 

$3,600 

56,400 

120,000 

3 

7,200 

52,800 

180,000 

4 

10,800 

49,200 

240,000 

5 

14,400 

45,600 

300,000 

Because 

of  the 

interest  that 

our  deposits 

earn,  we  have  to  deposit  less  each  year. 

How  Does  an  Accountant 
Chart  These  Entries? 

First  of  all,  the  accountant  determines 
the  amount  to  be  set  aside  each  year.  This  is 
done  by  dividing  the  amount  borrowed  by 


the  number  of  years  for  which  the  money  is 
borrowed.  In  oyr  problem  above,  we  bor¬ 
rowed  $300,000  and  promised  to  pay  it  back 
in  five  years;  so,  dividing  the  $300,000  by  5, 
we  obtain  the  figure  $60,000  as  the  amount  to 
he  set  aside  into  the  sinking  fund  each  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  cash  is  trans¬ 
ferred  ( 1 )  to  the  Sinking  Fund  Assets  ac¬ 
count.  An  equal  amount  is  also  transferred 
(2)  from  the  Surplus  account  to  the  Sinking 
Fund  Reserve  account,  to  prevent  impairment 
of  the  company’s  working  capital. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  Sinking 
Fund  Assets  account  is  debited  (3)  for  the 
amount  of  interest  earned  by  the  sinking  fund, 
and  the  Sinking  Fund  Income  account  is 
credited  for  the  same  amount.  (The  Sinking 
Fund  Income  account  is  summarized  in  the 
Profit  and  Loss  account  at  the  end  of  each 
accounting  period.) 

We  are  now  ready  to  transfer  (4)  cash  to 
the  Sinking  Fund  Assets  account  to  equal  the 
amount  of  the  agreed  deposit.  Just  as  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  an  equal  amount  is  also 
transferred  (5)  from  the  Surplus  account  to 
the  Sinking  Fund  Reserve  account. 

This  procedure  is  continued  each  year  un¬ 
til  the  total  fund  equals  the  amount  of  money 
borrowed.  At  the  end  of  the  five  years,  the 
bonds  are  redeemed  by  crediting  the  Sinking 
Fund  Assets  account  and  debiting  Bonds  Pay¬ 
able.  The  Sinking  Fund  Reserve  account  is 
then  closed  to  Surplus. 


Q-SAGO  Unit:  “Planning  a  Business  Career’’ 


■  JAMES  GEMMELL 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
State  College,  Pennsylvania 

^  X'  wo  high  school  boys,  John  and  Bill, 
were  discussing  their  future.  John  had  de¬ 
cided  to  quit  school  in  favor  of  a  laborer’s  job 
in  a  local  factory  at  a  starting  wage  of  sixty 
cents  an  hour.  With  a  loud  voice,  he  was 
trying  to  persuade  Bill  to  reach  a  similar 
decision.  Bill  did  not  question  the  wisdom  of 
John’s  resolve,  but  he  was  reluctant  to  leave 
school. 


When  John  pressed  him  for  details  concern¬ 
ing  the  values  of  a  high  school  education  and 
its  relationship  to  job  success.  Bill  became  in¬ 
articulate.  He  could  not  itemize  the  benefits 
of  a  high  school  education  in  an  orderly  man¬ 
ner,  but  he  sincerely  believed  that  such  an 
education  would  improve  his  vocational  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  would  eventually  place  him  in  a 
higher  income  bracket  than  John’s. 

John  laughed  in  derision  and  immediately 
named  several  men  in  the  community  who 
were  considered  successful,  but  who  had  never 
attended  high  school.  Bill  became  confused 
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and  began  to  wonder  whether  schooling  was 
important  after  all. 

This  anecdote  is  playing  currently  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  communities  throughout  the  nation. 
The  hero  in  the  drama  is  entitled  to  all  the 
support  we  can  muster.  High  school  pupils 
have  a  right  to  question  the  values  of  school¬ 
ing.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  itemize  them  in 
logical  sequence. 

Many  Approaches 
for  This  Unit 

A  teaching  unit  designed  to  aid  pupils  in 
vocational  planning  for  business  careers  can 
be  started  in  many  different  ways. 

A  prominent  local  businessman,  known  both 
for  his  belief  in  education  and  for  his  ability 
to  speak  interestingly,  may  be  invited  to  talk 
to  the  pupils.  A  personnel  executive  of  a 
large  retailing  firm  in  the  community  may  be 
persuaded  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  opening 
the  eyes  of  the  students  to  the  variety  of  jobs, 
both  in  office  and  in  saleswork,  in  his  firm.  A 
school  guidance  counselor  may  open  the  show. 
If  a  teacher  does  select  a  guest  speaker  for 
the  opening  approach  to  this  unit,  he  should 
caution  the  speaker  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
analyzing  and  reviewing  many  different  occu¬ 
pations  before  selecting  one  lone  career  for 
lifework. 

A  particularly  effective  approach  is  the 
surprise  appearance  of  a  display  prepared  by 
the  Bulletin  Board  Committee:  A  mass  of 
clippings  from  the  local  newspaper’s  help- 
wanted  column,  with  a  tabulation  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  vacancies  of  each  type.  Class  discus¬ 
sion  is  launched  at  once  around  the  inquiry 
“How  much  training  is  required  for  this  kind 
of  work?”  The  display,  of  course,  should  be 
limited  to  business  jobs;  but  the  discussion 
should  evolve  the  general  principle  that  there 
is  a  definite  relation  between  training  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  income  in  general. 

If  your  class  Correspondence  Committee  is 
warned  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance  or 
given  some  good  leads,  the  members  may  be 
able  to  have  on  hand  a  great  amount  of  ca¬ 
reer  literature — the  attractive  booklets  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  public  service  by  utility  firms  and 
insurance  companies,  for  example. 

Whatever  approach  is  used,  it  should  serve 
to  attract  student  interest  and  to  emphasize 
the  all-important  factor :  that  career  selection, 
even  when  limited  to  the  relatively  narrow 


fields  of  business,  must  be  delayed  until  one’s 
aptitudes  are  evaluated,  until  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  weighed,  and  until  a  knowledge  about 
many  different  occupations  has  been  obtained. 
We  must  impress  students  with  the  enormity 
of  career  selection. 

The  Outline 
for  This  Unit 

At  first  glance  at  the  list  of  Q-SAGO 
course  objectives,  one  wonders  how  some  of 
these  predetermined  objectives  are  applicable 
to  a  unit  on  planning  a  career  in  business.  A 
more  deliberate  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
those  objectives,  however,  reveals  that  they 
do  apply  to  the  unit.  The  first  objective  of 
the  Q-SAGO  plan  is  to  give  the  pupil  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  nature  of  business  enter¬ 
prise.  The  contribution  made  to  this  objec¬ 
tive  by  the  unit  comes  from  showing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  schooling  and  its  relationship  to 
the  higher  income  brackets;  and,  through  ac¬ 
quainting  pupils  with  beginning  jobs  in  busi¬ 
ness,  with  the  training  needed  to  qualify,  and 
with  the  agencies  that  stand  ready  to  offer 
such  training. 

Certainly,  a  school  that  has  adequate  guid¬ 
ance  facilities  and  helps  pupils  to  make  wise 
use  of  them  is  making  a  contribution  toward 
the  attainment  of  the  second  objective:  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  place  of  business  in  the  life 
of  the  community. 

In  like  manner,  a  study  of  the  benefits  de¬ 
rived  by  the  pupil,  by  his  ultimate  employer, 
and  by  the  public  when  a  career  is  wisely 
planned  contributes  to  the  third  objective:  an 
understanding  of  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
all  dependent  on  one  another’s  services. 

The  contributions  made  by  the  unit  toward 
the  attainment  of  objectives  four,  five,  six,  and 
seven  are  evident  at  even  a  cursory  glance. 

Pupil  Activities 
in  This  Unit 

The  one  activity  that  ought  to  be  required 
of  every  pupil  in  the  class  is  the  essay,  “The 
Job  I  Want — Its  Requirements;  My  Quali¬ 
fications;  and  How  I’ll  Get  It.”  It  should  be 
required  near  the  end  of  the  unit.  This  ac¬ 
tivity  is  within  the  ability  range  of  every 
normal  high  school  boy  or  girl.  The  other 
activities  listed  in  the  unit  outline  should  and 
will  enrich  the  essay,  and  so  we  should 
schedule  all  other  activities  before  requiring 
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the  pupils  to  write  the  essay.  Alert  pupils  will 
be  able  to  glean  for  incorporation  into  the 
essay  valuable  bits  of  information  from  the 
optional  activities  performed  by  themselves 
and  their  classmates. 

The  type  of  job  that  most  people  desire 
is  one  that  pays  a  high  salary.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  evidence  that  can  and  should,  be 
drawn  to  the  attention  of  pupils  to  show  that 
the  earning  power  of  people  tends  to  approxi¬ 
mate  their  level  of  education. 

Approximately  15  per  cent  of  the  workers 
in  this  country  need  no  formal  education  to 
be  hired.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  must  have 
an  elementary-school  education  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  19  per  cent  must  possess  a  high  school 
education,  and  about  2  per  cent  w’ill  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  earn  a  college  degree.  The  remaining 
36  per  cent  of  the  workers  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  possess  some  formal  education 
when  they  go  forth  to  seek  employment. 
Nearly  34  per  cent  will  learn  that  their  pro¬ 
spective  employers  prefer  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates,  even  though  they  may  not  specifically 
demand  a  diploma.  (A  complete  report  of  this 
research  was  carried  in  the  June  19,  1943, 
issue  of  School  &  Society.  Other  values  of  a 
job  nature  attributed  to  education  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  same  article  and  might  serve  as 
a  reference  source.) 

The  chart  listing  beginning  office  and  store 
jobs  will  be  of  practical  value  to  the  pupils  if 
the  chart  is  limited  to  jobs  available  in  the 
community.  (The  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles  is  a  helpful  source  in  completing  this 
activity. ) 

Discussions  of  intelligence  and  aptitude 
tests  will  acquaint  some  pupils  for  the  first 
time  with  the  purposes  and  values  of  such  in¬ 
struments  and  with  the  contribution  that  such 
tests  can  make  toward  wise  career  choices. 

The  skit,  “Poor  Planning  Made  Us  Un¬ 
happy,”  could  depict  the  experiences  of  three 
persons  who  hold  jobs  that  require  little  train¬ 
ing,  offer  little  challenge,  and  are  intensely 
disliked  by  the  job  holders.  The  skit  then 
reveals  the  types  of  jobs  in  which  these  peo¬ 
ple  might  have  succeeded  if  their  careers  had 
been  better  planned. 

The  report,  “Employers  Lose  Money 
When  the  Wrong  Person  Is  Hired,”  ex¬ 
plains  the  costs  involved  in  hiring  and  train¬ 
ing  a  new  employee  and  the  losses  involved  in 
having  to  incur  such  expense  a  second  time 
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UESTIONS  — 
fr  h  o  •  e  answers 
lead  students  to 
grasp  concepts 


1.  What  is  importance  of 
schooling?  What  are  be¬ 
ginning  business  jobs? 
Training  needed?  Where 
obtainable? 


2.  Who  renders  service? 
Does  our  school  have 
guidance  facilities?  Hova 
can  1  use  them?  When? 


3.  Who  benefits  if  J  plan 
my  career?  My  em¬ 
ployer?  The  public? 
I?  Hovj? 


4.  What  should  consumers 
know  ?  Is  the  job  a  blind 
alley?  Where  voill  it 
lead?  What  jobs  do  / 
like?  What  are  the  re¬ 
quirements?  Can  J 
qualify?  Hovj? 


5.  What  vocations  are  in¬ 
volved?  Who  vaorks  in 
them?  What  do  they  do? 


6.  What  personal  skills  are 
needed  ?  Do  I  have 
them?  What  aptitude  is 
needed  for  a  steno¬ 
graphic  career?  Book¬ 
keeping  career?  Clerical 
career?  Selling  career? 
Do  /  have  aptitude  for 
any  of  these  careers? 
Which  one?  More  than 
one? 


7.  What  personal  traits  are 
needed?  Do  I  have 
them?  What  is  the  im¬ 
portance  of: 

Ethics?  Reputation? 

Morals?  Appearance? 

Social  ability? 


s 


UBJECT 
ter  —  referej 
for  finding 
•ired  ania^ 


Our  Business  iJ 
pages  495-534. 

Seven  Keys  to  G^«ii 
And  Holding  a 

Business  Behavior, 
Abrams. 

Junior  Business  Tn  i 
ing  for  Econt\ 
Living,  pages  6 

637. 

First  Principles 
Business,  pages  5(| 
589. 

Preparing  for  Bi 
ness.  Pages  68-t 

Elements  of  Geno 
Business,  Pages  ^ 
381. 

Introduction  to  Bs 
ness,  by  Kirk,  et 
Pages  425-449;  A 
483. 

Charts:  "GrooJ 

for  the  Job,*'  l( 
tol-M  ey  ers 
(free). 

Film:  ** Finding  Yi 
Life  Work,”  Pt 
sylvania  State  L 
lege,  Audio-Fit 
Aids  Library. 

Film:  ‘7  Want\ 
Job,"  Pennsylvs\ 
State  College, 
dio-Visual  A 
Library. 


(Note:  Required 
ground  reading 
be  in  whichever 
is  basic  in  the  couti 


when  the  first  employee  failed  to  make  good. 

The  panel,  “How  the  Public  Benefits  If  I 
Get  the  Right  Job,”  can  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  public  generally  receives  better  serv¬ 
ice  and  more  enthusiastic  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  a  satisfied  worker  than  at  the  hands 
of  an  unsatisfied  one.  Proper  vocational  place¬ 
ment,  combined  with  adequate  training,  usu¬ 
ally  results  in  higher  income. 
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CTIVITIES  —  through  which  ttu- 
/  %  dents  find,  develop,  practice,  empha- 
/  %  size,  etc.,  the  answers.  Each  activity 

^  Jk.  focuses  attention  on  related  goal 

OALS  —  basic 
■  —incepts  to  ba 

T emphasized  in 
^^avary  unit 

BJECTIVES— 

■  ■  basic  business 

^  W  concepts  made 

permanent 

Report.  "Persons  in  high  income  brackets  are 
usually  those  vjith  the  best  training." 
Chart.  Listing  beginning  office  and  store 
jobs. 

1.  To  be  successful,  any 
.  business  must  fulfill 

satisfactorily  a 

needed  service. 

1.  Understanding  of  the 
nature  of  business 
enterprise. 

■  Essay.  "Values  of  I.  Q.  Tests.” 

Talk.  By  personnel  manager:  "Why  We 
Give  Aptitude  Tests  to  Job  Applicants." 
Report.  Ho<w  Our  School  Helps  Pupils  Platt. 

2.  Our  community  is 
better  for  having  the 
services  of  its  firms. 

2.  Understanding  of  the 
place  of  business  in 
community  life. 

Skit.  "Poor  Planning  Made  Us  Unhappy.” 
Report.  "Employers  Lose  Money  When  the 
Wrong  Person  Is  Hired." 

Panel.  "Hovo  the  Public  Benefits  If  /  Get 
the  Right  Job." 

3.  We  are  all  producers, 
distributors,  and  con¬ 
sumers. 

3.  Understanding  of  the 
extent  to  which  we 
are  all  dependent 
upon  one  another’s 
services. 

Essay.  "The  Job  /  Want — Its  Requirements ; 

My  Qualifications ;  and  Ho<w  I’ll  Get  It." 
Diagram.  Contrast  a  list  of  blind-alley  jobs 
with  the  promotional  ladder  of  a  good 
job  that  can  lead  to  advancement. 

4. 'To  make  wise  and 
efficient  use  of  busi¬ 
ness  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices,  we  must  be  in¬ 
formed  consumers. 

4.  Understanding  of  the 
advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the 
consumer’s  position. 

Notebook.  Make  a  list  of  ten  business  jobs. 
Tell  who  works  in  them.  Explain  their 
duties  in  detail. 

Panel.  "Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
a  career  in  stenography ;  bookkeeping; 
selling;  or  general  clerical  work." 

5.  A  business  worker 
must  know  where  his 
job  fits  into  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  business. 

S.  Comprehension  of  the 
enormous  number  of 
vocations  in  business, 
and  knowledge  of  the 
principal  duties  and 
functions  of  the  out¬ 
standing  ones. 

Demonstrations.  Invite  members  of  the 
graduating  class  to  demonstrate  their  skills 
in  shorthand,  typewriting,  machine  opera¬ 
tion,  and  sales  talks. 

Talk.  By  businessman  on  employment 
standards  in  store  or  office  jobs. 

Tests.  Give  aptitude  tests  in  shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  salesmanship,  and  clerical  ability. 
Help  pupils  to  interpret  results. 

6.  Personal  skills  (pen¬ 
manship,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  vocabulary, 
English  usages,  busi¬ 
ness  techniques,  etc.) 
are  essential  in  get¬ 
ting  and  advancing 
in  a  position  and  in 
effectively  using  the 
services  of  business. 

6.  Improvement  in  the 
personal  skills  (tools) 
demanded  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  users  and 
workers. 

Chart.  "Twenty-five  Ways  To  Improve  My 
Job  Efficiency"  (5  under  each  heading). 

Rating  Form.  Rate  yourself  on  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  health,  voice,  tact,  disposition, 
punctuality,  co-operation,  and  so  on. 

1  Dramatization.  Examples  of  good  and  poor 
interview  dress  and  conduct. 

7.  Proper  personal  traits 
(manners,  willing¬ 

ness  to  work,  groom¬ 
ing,  participation  in 
group  activity,  etc.) 
are  essential  in  get¬ 
ting  and  advancing 
in  a  position. 

7.  Development  of  the 
desirable  attitudes 

and  characteristics 
demanded  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  workers. 

How  You  Know 
the  Unit  “Clicks” 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  long-range  re¬ 
sults  of  a  unit  such  as  this.  The  “proof  of 
the  pudding  will  be  in  the  eating.”  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  measure  the  practical  values 
of  the  unit  until  the  students  go  forth  to  seek 
employment — some  two  or  three  years  hence. 


Some  intermediate  goals,  however,  may  be 
discernible.  The  aptitude  tests,  for  example, 
will  help  us  to  offer  better  educational  guid¬ 
ance  to  pupils. 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  measure  the  im¬ 
mediate  outcomes.  If  the  unit  is  conducted 
tn  the  true  Q-SAGO  spirit,  so  that  the  unit 
goals  are  achieved,  the  contribution  of  the  unit 
in  terms  of  each  of  those  goals  will  be  obvious. 
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A  Scotch-Irish  Lad 
Wins  Through 

Some  of  His  Early  Experiences  in  America 

(Continuing  tko  »tory  from  the  April  ittue) 

IVE  YEARS**  after  publishing  the  system  in 
England,  1  came  to  this  country  to  protect  my  copy¬ 
rights.  It  had  always*®  been,  my  intention  to  come 
to  America.  I  was  saturated  with  American  litera¬ 
ture,  was**  subscribing  for  American  newspapers, 
particularly  the  weekly  edition  of  that  unique  publi- 
'  cation**  of  that  time,  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  1 
reveled  in  the  stories  and  articles  in  that  paper 
written**  by  the  late  Robert  Barr,  who  then  wrote 
under  the  name  of  “Luke  Sharp,”  as  well  as  those 
of  M.  Quad  and  others.  Sometimes  when**  people 
comment  on  the  quickness  with  which  I  adapted 
myself  to  the  conditions  in  this  country,  I  tell  them** 
that  I  was  half  American  before*  I  came. 

I  had  about  one  hundred  thirty  dollars  left  when 
I  landed**  in  Boston,  and  when  I  had  printed  the 
little  pamphlet  containing  the  first  edition  of  the 
system  there  was**  nothing  left.  It  was  then  Au¬ 
gust,  and  the  year  was  1893.  I  emphasize  that  date 
although  perhaps**  few  of  you  will  remember  that 
that  was  the  year  of  a  great  panic.  Boston  suffered 
perhaps  more  than  any**  other  place  in  the  country, 
and  I  arrived  there  at  a  time  when  half  of  the 
typewriters  in  that  city  were  covered,**  and  the 
stenographers  out  of  employment.  It  was  a  terrible 
year  to  start  anything  new,  especially’*  in  our 
line  of  work. 

Frank  Rutherkord,  a  friend  who  had  acquired 
the  system  in  England,  was  conducting  a  “school”” 
in  the  Equitable  Building.  He  had  a  roll-top  desk 
which  he  rented  for  twelve  dollars  a  month,  and 
he  taught  the”  students  on  the  slides  of  the  desk, 
a  student  at  each  slide.  The  students  came  for  les¬ 
sons  by  appointment,  an  hour”  constituting  a  les¬ 
son,  with  about  half  an  hour  for  typewriting.  To 
teach  typewriting  he  had  rented  a  typewriter”  for 
three  dollars  a  month,  and  after  school  hours — 
that  is,  after  three  o’clock — this  typewriter  was 
used  by  the  man”  from  whom  he  had  rented  the 
office,  who  paid  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  month 
for  it  in  the  afternoon ;  that  is,”  Rutherford 
rented  it  from  the  typewriter  company  f*r  three 
dollars  and  subrented  it,  so  to  speak,  in  the”  after¬ 
noons  for  three  dollars  and  a  half,  which  I  think 


is  a  good  example  of  high  finance.  When  I  came, 
another”  roll-top  desk  was  added,  for  which  I 
paid  an  additional  twelve  dollars.  To  be  perfectly 
frank  about  it,“  I  really  didn’t  pay  the  money,  I 
simply  owed  it,  but  the  good-natured  old  CJerman 
who  rented  us  the**  office  had  a  kindly  feeling  for 
us  and  gave  us  credit.  I  remember  how,  when  1 
finally  did  pay  off**  my  obligations  to  him,  he  put 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  urged  me  to  keep  the 
money  for  a  while  longer,**  as  he  didn’t  need  it. 

I  wish  I  could  describe  that  room  to  you.  There 
were  about  eight  or  ten  “firms”  doing  business'* 
in  it,  each  having  a  roll-top  desk.  Some  of  the 
important  firms  had  two  desks — we  were  among 
the  important  ones!*®  The  man  over  in  the  corner 
opposite  us  was  an  elderly  gentleman  who  con¬ 
ducted  a  real  estate**'  business.  Most  of  the  day 
he  slept  peacefully  in  his  chair,  as  the  real  estate 
business  was  not  very  brisk”  in  those  days.  When¬ 
ever  things  were  dull  with  us — which  was  a 
chronic  condition — he  would  come  over  and  read 
us  some**  poetry  he  had  written  describing  the  lots 
which  he  had  for  sale.  The  lots  were  located  in 
a  swamp  somewhere**  outside  Boston.  He  had  a 
curious  sense  of  humor,  had  that  old  gentleman. 
Once  he  described  to  us  how  he*"  had  taken  a 
prospective  purchaser  to  the  lots;  he  had  g«)ne 
past  the  station  to  the  place  so  that  he  might  ap¬ 
proach*’  it  by  driving  from  a  place  where  there 
was  a  more  attractive  view  of  it,  and  finally  got 
the  man  to  the**  place.  He  kept  talking  to  his 
prospective  customer  until  the  man  had  waded  al¬ 
most  up  to  his  knees,  and  then*®  the  customer  said, 
“Well,  where  is  this  Grand  Boulevard?”  The  real 
estate  man  replied,  “Why,  this  is  it.”  I  am  not” 
going  to  repeat  the  language  used  by  the  prospec¬ 
tive  customer.  I  must  say  that  that  real  estate  man 
had*®  very  beautiful  plans  and  pictures  of  his  lots. 
He  explained  to  me  that  he  drew  up  the  plan  and 
then  proceeded**  to  sell  the  lots  around  the  depot 
and  the  post  office.  After  he  had  sold  these  lots, 
he  moved  the  post  office  and*’  the  depot  on  his  plans 
and  started  all  over  again.  Well,  I  had  very 
interesting  experiences**  in  watching  the  people 
come  and  go.  There  was  a  jewelry  firm,  I  remem¬ 
ber,  that  operated  for  a  few**  weeks  and  then  dis¬ 
appeared,  just  a  day  before  the  detectives  came 
in  to  inquire  about  them. 

HOSE  >fere  the  surroundings,’®®  and  that  was 
the  environment,  in  which  we  started  our  cam¬ 
paign,  and  it  was  two  years  before  we  had  made 
progress’*’  enough  to  move  out  of  there.  All  of 
that  time  the  work  was  conducted  with  two  roll¬ 
top  desks.  On  looking  back  at’®*  it  now  it  is  a 
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marvel  to  me  that  we  were  able  to  get  any  stu¬ 
dents.  But  we  did  get  students,  and  very*®*  good 
students,  and  we  even  enrolled  practical  writers 
and  teachers  of  other  systems. 

The  Equitable’®*  Building  closed  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  in  order  to  find  work  evenings 
I  conducted  a  class  at  the*®*  Boys’  Institute  of  In¬ 
dustry.  That  institution  consisted  of  two  or  three 
small  stores  which  had  been  made  over*®*  into  a 
kind  of  refuge  for  newsboys  and  others.  It  was 
established  with  the  idea  of  bringing  the  boys**” 
in  off  the  street,  and  giving  them  something  useful 
to  do  in  the  ev'enings.  The  boys  were  free  to 
select  their  own  studies.***  They  could  take  wood¬ 
carving,  carpentry,  shorthand,  typewriting — any¬ 
thing  they  liked — and  there  was  no  possibility*®* 
of  maintaining  discipline.  The  founder  of  the 
school  was  the  noted  philanthropist,  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  whose**®  idea  was  that  boys  should  be  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  restraint  and  that  they  should 
feel  that  it  was  a  place  where  they  could***  do  as 
they  liked.  It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ex¬ 
periences  of  my  life  to  teach  those  boys.  When 
a***  boy  didn’t  like  the  study,  he  walked  out  of  the 
class  and  took  up  something  else.  When  he  didn’t 
like  another  boy,***  he  pulled  him  off  his  chair  and 
pounded  him  on  the  floor.  When  they  didn’t  like 
things  in  general,  they  upset  the  trestle***  tables  on 
which  they  were  working  and  sometimes  there  was 
a  free-for-all  fight.  A  teacher  couldn’t  do  any¬ 
thing*'*  except  use  moral  suasion,  that  is,  talk  to 
them.  There  was  one  boy  in  that  class  who  was 
particularly  obstreperous.*'*  1  took  him  aside  one 
day  and  talked  to  him  in  a  fatherly  way,  and 
finally  he  said,  “All  right,***  professor,  I  will  help 
you.”  He  lived  up  to  his  word,  because  the  next 
day  he  had  washed  his  face  to  start  with,  and 
when  ***  another  boy  made  an  interruption  he 


promptly  pulled  him  off  the  chair  and  pounded' 
his  head  on  the  floor.  He  was  going***  to  help  the 
“Professor”  all  he  could.  One  night  as  I  stepped 
out  of  that  superheated  room — it  was  heated  by***' 
a  large  stove — I  found  the  thermometer  had  gone 
down  to  ten  degrees  below  zero.  The  icy  wind 
off  the  bay***  was  terrific,  and  the  result  was  that 
I  nearly  died  on  the  way  to  my  room.  I  was  so_ 
frost-bitten  that  almost***  the  whole  side  of  my^ 
face  came  off  afterwards.  Naturally  my  enthusiasm 
for  that  class  languished,  and***  I  never  went  back. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  regrets  of  rtiy  life  that  I 
did  not  do  so,  because  about  eight  or***  ten  years 
afterwards,  when  I  visited  Boston,  some  of  my  old 
students  gave  me  a  reception  and  at  the  end***  of 
the  line  was  a  fine-looking  young  man  of  about 
twenty-three.  He  said,  “Mr.  Gregg,  you  don’t  re¬ 
member  me?” 

“Well,”'**  I  said,  “it  is  so  long  since  I  have  been 
in  Boston  that  some  of  my  students  have  grown 
up.”  “Well,”  he  said,  “I  am  the***  boy  in  your  class 
at  the  Boys’  Institute  to  whom  you  talked  once.” 
It  seemed  that  he  had  become  interested  in  short¬ 
hand**'  and  typewriting  and  in  spelling,  and  he 
went  on  with  those  studies  by  himself  after  I  de¬ 
serted  the  class.***  lawyer  gave  him  a  position 
as  office  boy,  and  from  that  he  went  on  up.  He 
told  me  that  in  that  week  he”®  was  to  receive  a 
sheepskin  as  a  lawyer. 

I  just  tell  you  that  story  to  show  that  you  never 
can  tell  when  your”*  efforts  are  going  to  lead  to 
great  results,  when  a  word  of  helpfulness,  a  word 
of  kindness,  will  do  much  to  spur”*  a  boy  or  girl 
on  to  success.  In  fact,  five  words  changed  the 
whole  tenor  of  my  own  life.  (2655) 

(In  the  June  issue.  Dr.  Gregg  tells  you  about 
these  five  words  and  about  his  first  Christmas  in 
America.) 


The  Signs  of  Business 

PAUL  R.  FRITSCH 

Condensed  from  “Si^ns  of  the  Times,”  in  the 
Advertiser’s  Digest 

TP  HE  SIGN  INDICATES  on  the  outside  what 
manner  of  business  is  conducted  inside  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  Words  and*  pictorial  effects  are  used 
singly  or  collectively  to  produce  the  design.  First 
is  the  nature  of  the*  business:  clothing,  hardware, 
jewelry,  or  flowers.  Second  is  the  character  of  the 
business:  Is  this  a  Tiffany*  or  is  it  a  credit 
jewelry  store;  is  this  a  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 
clothier  or  is  it  a  one-price* — direct  from  factory 
to  you — out  of  the  high-rent  district  type  of  store? 

In  the  beginnings  of  commerce,  the  sign'  identi¬ 
fied  especially  the  nature  of  the  business  or  profes¬ 
sion:  a  blacksmith,  tailor,  chemist,  or*  carpenter. 
The  first  thought  was  to  establish,  on  the  outside  of 
the  shop,  the  nature  of  the  business  conducted  in¬ 
side,*  and  so  it  is  today  the  first  requisite  of  the 
sign. 

The  nature  of  the  business  to  be  identified*  will 
provide  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the  sign  de¬ 
signer.  The  nature  of  the  business  is  such  an  obvi- 

i 
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ous*  requirement  that  it  is  easily  neglected,  and 
this  neglect  is  not  something  new  in  1948:**  there 
was  complaint  about  that  in  The  Spectator,  issue 
No.  28,  of  April  2,  1710.”  Here  it  is: 

“I  would  enjoin  every  shop  to  make  use  of  a 
sign  which  bears  some  affinity  to”  the  wares  in 
which  it  deals.  I  think  it  is  highly  proper  that 
those  who  profess  the  trade  should  shew  some  mark 
of  it  before”  their  doors.” 

Forty-two  years  later  (1752)  there  is  further 
comment  on  this  subject  in”  The  Adventurer: 

“It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  signs  were  in¬ 
tended  originally  to  express  the"  several  occupa¬ 
tions  of  their  owners.” 

If  anyone  were  to  say  I  refer  too  much  to  history 
of  the**  sign,  I  would  answer  that  history  records 
only  what  is  important.  The  history  of  the  sign 
provides"  valuable  orientation  for  what  is  to  be 
done  from  now  on. 

Character  of  the  business  is  the  second”  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  design  for  the  sign.  The  word  is 
of  Greek  derivation,  originally  meaning**  to  cut  or 
engrave,  later  referring  to  any  mark  of  identifica¬ 
tion  such  as  figures  engraved  or**  stamped  on  coins, 
alphabet  characters,  or  numerals.  When  applied 
to  people,  it  signifies  the  marks  or  qualities**  which 
distinguish  individuals. 

The  character  of  a  business  is  not  discussed  here 
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“Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Life’’ 
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I  WAS  THIRTY-THREE  at  the  time,  a  doctor  Scottish  Highlands,  set  on  a  rain-drenched  loch 


in  the  West  End  of  London.  I  had  been  lucky  in 
advancing  through*  several  arduous  Welsh  mining 
assistantships  to  my  own  practice — acquired  on  the 
installment  plan  from  a  dear  old  family  physician 
who,  at  our  first  interview,  gazed  at  my  cracked 
iHiots  and  frayed  cuffs  and  trusted  me.  I*  think  I 
wasn’t  a  bad  doctor.  My  patients  seemed  to  like  me. 

Yet  there  was  something  ...  I  wasn’t  quite  sure 
of  myself.*  I  didn’t  stick  at  anything  for  long.  I 
had  successive  ideas  of  specializing,  but  discarded 
them*  all.  While  I  worked  all  day  and  most  nights, 
I  really  lacked  perseverance,  stability. 

One  day  I  developed*  indigestion.  After  resisting 
my  wife’s  entreaties  for  several  weeks  I  went, 
casually,  to  consult*  a  friendly  colleague.  I  ex¬ 
pected  a  bottle  of  bismuth  and  an  invitation  to 
bridge.  I  received,  instead,*  the  shock  of  my  life:  a 
sentence  to  six  months’  complete  rest  in  the  country, 
on  a  milk  diet.  I  had  a  gastric*  ulcer. 

The  place  of  exile  was  a  small  farmhouse  in  the 


amid  mountains  rising  into  gray  mist,  with  long¬ 
horned  cattle  sternly  munching  thistles  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  That  was  Fyne  Farm. 

Nothing  is”  more  agonizing  to  the  active  mao 
than  enforced  idleness.  A  week  of  Fyne  Farm 
drove  me  crazy.  Debarred  from”  all  physical  pur¬ 
suits,  1  was  reduced  to  feeding  the  chickens  and 
learning  to  greet  the  disapproving  cattle”  by  their 
Christian  names.  Casting  round  desperately  foi 
something  to  do,  I  had  a  sudden  idea.  For  years, 
at**  the  back  of  my  mind,  I  had  nursed  the  vague 
illusion  that  I  might  write.  Often,  indeed,  I  had 
remarked  to  my  wife:**  “You  know,  I  believe  I 
could  write  a  novel  if  I  had  time,”  at  which  she 
would  smile  kindly  across  her  knitting,  murmur,** 
“Do  you,  dear?”  and  tactfully  lead  me  back  to  talk 
of  Johnnie  Smith’s  whopping  cough. 

Now,  as  I  stood  on  the  shore  or*  that  desolate 
Highland  loch  I  raised  my  voice  in  a  surge  of  self¬ 
justification:  “This  is  my  opportunity!’*  Gastric 
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in  the  sense  of  ethics,** 
honesty,  or  reputation,  but 
rather  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  commercial  traits 
that  are  of  interest  to**  in¬ 
dividual  groups  of  people. 
The  sign  may  be  a  thing 
of  elegance  carved  of 
stone  or  cast  in  bronze,  to 
appeal**  to  “the  carriage 
trade.”  It  may  be  a  very 
plain  sign,  to  appeal  to 
economy-minded  buyers. 

Another**  character  aspect  is  the  appeal  to  cer¬ 
tain  classes  or  professions,  as  in  the  case  of  res¬ 
taurants  that**  are  favorite  haunts  of  writers  or 
theatrical  people  or  lawyers.  English  taverns  or 
inns  of  the  Middle**  Ages  provide  a  fertile  field 
for  the  study  of  character  identity  and  the  efforts 
made  to  attract**  certain  classes  of  trade.  If  a 
tavern  was  frequented  by  men  of  a  profession  or 
political  belief**  or  religious  faith,  this  character 
was  woven  into  the  signboard  and  the  name  of 
the  tavern. 

A  tavern*®  frequented  by  mariners  was  identified 
in  nautical  items — The  Ship,  or  The  Anchor,  or  The 
Three  Jolly**  Sailors.  Appeal  was  made  to  carpen¬ 
ters  and  other  craftsmen  W  signboards  depicting 
The  Axe  and  the  Saw,  or**  Axe  and  Compasses; 
and  the  Davy  Lamp  was  to  court  the  custom  of 
the  miners. 

One  might  say  there  is  not  much  of**  this  sort  of 
thing  in  our  time,  but  there  really  is  a  great  deal 
of  it  The  “Motel”  or  “Tourist  Camp”  caters  to** 
those  who  travel  by  car,  want  to  stop  where  and 
when  they  feel  so  inclined ;  tourists  on  vacation 
who  do  not  want  to**  dress  up,  or  who  have  a 
preference  for  the  informal  ways  of  these  wayside 
hotels.  Then  there  is  the  trailer  camp,**  catering  to 


those  modern  gypsies  who  carry  their  houses  with 
them. 

Character  can  be  reflected  in  materials,**  con¬ 
struction,  colors,  and  method  of  illumination.  Bronze, 
copper,  wood,  and  iron  are  but  a  part  of**  the  list 
of  sign  materials  that  offer  character  expression 
in  a  sign.  Construction  technique  (the  light  touch** 
for  the  florist  sign,  massiveness  and  strength  and 
durability  for  a  truck  service  garage)  offers  much 
in*®  character  portrayal. 

Color  is  an  effective  aid  in  character  expression, 
just  as  color  plays  an  interesting”  part  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  customs.  Crimson  was  the  imperial  color 
of  the  ancients,  as  yellow”  is  today  the  imperial 
color  in  the  Far  East.  Among  English-speaking 
people  yellow  often  stands  for”  deceit  and 
cowardice,  blue  for  wisdom  and  honesty,  red  for 
courage. 

Red  is  a  color  found  in  virtually”  every  flag  in 
the  world,  symbolizing  courage,  the  blood  of  heroes, 
or  danger.  In  the  dark  a  red  light”  will  seem 
nearer  than  it  really  is,  and  a  blue  light  will  seem 
farther  away.  Artists  frequently  refer  to”  the  reds 
as  “advancing  colors”  and  the  blues  as  “retreating 
colors,”  which  suggests  that  blue  is  the  better  back¬ 
ground”  color. 

The  sign  is  to  portray  first  the  nature  of  the 
business,  second  the  character  of  the  house.  If  this 
be”  elementary,  something  which  you  knew’  all  the 
time,  something  which  you  consider  so  obvious 
that  it  is  a”  waste  of  time  to  read  about  it,  then  it 
is  good  because  you  are  aware  of  a  natural  law 
in  the  use  of*  the  sign.  But  one  needs  but  look  at 
hundreds  of  signs  on  our  streets  today  to  realize 
that  there  are  those  who  are  not*’  cognizant  of  this 
fundamental  groundwork,  or  if  they  are  aware  of 
it  they  are  not  impressed  by  the  degree**  of  its 
importance.  (1044) 
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Your  students  can  read  these  materials  IN  SHORTHAND  in  The  Gregg  Writer. 


ulcer  or  no,  I  will  write  a  novel.”  Before  I  could 
change  my  mind  I  walked  straight  to  the  village 
and**  bought  myself  two  dozen  penny  exercise  books. 

Upstairs  in  my  cold,  clean  bedroom  was  a 
scrubbed  deal  table  and  a*®  very  hard  chair.  Next 
morning  I  found  myself  in  this  chair,  facing  a  new 
exercise  book  open  upon  the  table,**  slowly  becom¬ 
ing  aware  that,  short  of  dog  Latin  prescriptions,  I 
had  never  composed  a  significant**  phrase  in  all  my 
life.  It  was  a  discouraging  thought  as  I  picked 
up  my  pen  and  gazed  out  of  the  window.  Never** 
mind,  I  would  begin.  .  .  .  Three  hours  later  Mrs. 
.\ngus,  the  farmer’s  wife,  called  me  to  dinner.  The 
page  was  still  blank. 

As**  I  went  down  to  my  milk  and  junket,  I  felt 
a  dreadful  fool.  I  felt  like  the  wretched  poet,  in 
Daudet’s  Jack,  whose*®  immortal  masterpiece  never 
progressed  beyond  its  opening  phrase:  “In  a  remote 
valley  of  the  Pyrenees  .  .  .  ”**  I  recollected,  rather 
grimly,  the  sharp  advice  with  which  my  old  school¬ 
master  had  goaded  me  to  action.  “Get**  it  down!” 
he  had  said.  “If  it  stops  in  your  head  it  will  always 
be  nothing.  Get  it  down.”  And  so,  after  lunch,  I 
went**  upstairs  and  began  to  get  it  down. 

P ERHAPS  the  tribulations  of  the  next  three  months 
are  best  omitted.  I  had**  in  my  head,  clear  enough, 
the  theme  I  wished  to  treat.  I  even  had  the  title  of 
the  book.  But  beyond  these  I  was*®  unprepared.  I 
had  no  pretensions  to  technique,  no  knowledge  of 
style  or  form.  I  corrected  and  recorrected**  until 
the  page  looked  like  a  spider’s  web,  then  I  tore  it 
up  and  started  all  over  again. 

Yet  once  I  had  begun,**  the  thing  haunted  me. 
My  characters  took  shape,  spoke  to  me,  laughed, 
wept,  excited  me.  When  an  idea  struck  me**  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  I  would  get  up,  light  a  candle, 
and  sprawl  on  the  floor  until  I  had  translated  it** 
to  paper.  At  first  my  rate  of  progress  was  some 
eight  hundred  labored  words  a  day.  By  the  end 
of  the  second  month*®  I  was  readily  accomplishing 
two  thousand. 

Suddenly,  when  I  was  halfway  through,  the  in¬ 
evitable  happened.**  A  sudden  desolation  struck 
me  like  an  avalanche.  I  asked  myself:  “Why  am 
I  wearing  myself  out  with**  this  toil?  What  is  the 
use  of  it?  I  ought  to  be  resting.”  I  threw  down 
my  pen.  Feverishly,  I  read  over  the**  first  chapters 
which  had  just  arrived  in  typescript  from  my  secre¬ 
tary  in  London.  I  was  appalled.  Never  had  I** 
seen  such  nonsense  in  all  my  life.  No  one  would 
read  it.  All  that  I  could  ever  write  was  wasted 
effort.  I  decided®*  to  abandon  the  whole  thing.  I 
bundled  up  the  manuscript,  went  out  and  threw'  it 
in  the  ash  can. 

Drawing  a®*  sullen  satisfaction  from  my  sur¬ 
render,  I  went  for  a  walk  in  the  drizzling  rain. 
Halfway  down  the  loch  shore  I®*  came  upon  old 
.^ngus.  As  I  drew  near,  he  gazed  up  at  me  in 
some  surprise:  he  knew  of  my  intention  and,  with®* 
that  inborn  Scottish  reverence  for  “letters,”  had 
tacitly  approved  it.  When  I  told  him  what  I  had 
just  done,  and®®  why,  his  weathered  face  slowlv 
changed,  his  keen  blue  eyes  scanned  me  with  dis¬ 
appointment  and  a  queer  contempt.  He  was  a 
silent®*  man  and  it  was  long  before  he  spoke.  Even 
then  his  words  were  cryptic. 

“No  doubt  you’re  the  one  that’s  right,  doctor, 
and®*  I’m  the  one  that’s  wrong.  ...”  He  seemed 


to  look  right  to  the  bottom  of  me.  “My  father 
ditched  this  bog  all  his  days  and  never®*  made  a 
pasture.  I’ve  dug  it  all  my  days  and  I’ve  never 
made  a  pasture.  But  pasture  or  no  pasture,”  he 
placed  his®’  foot  dourly  on  the  spade,  “I  canna  help 
but  dig.  For  my  father  knew,  and  I  know,  that  if 
you  only  dig  enough®*  a  pasture  can  be  made  here.” 

I  understood.  I  watched  his  dogged  working 
figure,  with  rising  anger  and  resentment.®®  I  was 
resentful  because  he  had  what  I  had  not:  a  terrible 
stubbornness  to  see  the  job  through  at  all®*  costs, 
an  unquenchable  flame  of  resolution  brought  to  the 
simplest  duties  of  life. 

I  tramped  back  to  the  farm,  drenched,®*  shamed, 
furious,  and  picked  the  soggy  bundle  from  the  ash 
can.  I  dried  it  in  the  kitchen  oven.  Then  I  flung 
it®*  on  the  table  and  set  to  work  again  with  a  kind 
of  frantic  desperation.  I  would  not  be  beaten,  I 
would®®  not  give  in.  I  wrote  harder  than  ever. 
At  last,  toward  the  end  of  the  third  month,  I  wrote 
finis.  The  relief,  the  sense®®  of  emancipation,  was 
unbelievable.  I  had  kept  my  word.  I  had  created 
a  book.  Whether  it  was®*  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 

I  did  not  care. 

I  chose  a  publisher  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
closing®*  my  eyes  and  pricking  a  catalogue  with  a 
pin.  I  dispatched  the  completed  manuscript  and 
promptly  forgot  all®*  about  it. 

THE  days  which  followed,  I  gradually  regained 
my  health,  and  I  began  to  chafe  at  idleness.*®  I 
wanted  to  be  back  in  harness. 

At  last  the  date  of  my  deliverance  drew  near.  I 
went  round  the  village  saying*®  good-bye  to  the 
simple  folk  who  had  become  my  friends.  As  I  en¬ 
tered  the  post  office,  the  postmaster  presented**  me 
with  a  telegram — an  urgent  invitation  to  meet  the 
publisher.  I  took  it  straight  away  and  showed**  it 
to  John  Angus. 

The  novel  I  had  thrown  away  was  chosen  by 
the  Book  Society,  dramatized  and**  serialized, 
translated  into  nineteen  languages,  bought  by  Holly¬ 
wood.  It  has  sold,  to  date,  some  three  million 
copies.*®  It  has  altered  my  life  radically,  beyond 
my  wildest  dreams  .  .  .  and  all  because  of  a  timely 
lesson  in*®  the  grace  of  perseverance. 

The  virtue  of  all  achievement,  as  known  to  my 
old  Scots  farmer,  is  victory  over**  oneself.  Those 
who  know  this  victory  can  never  know  defeat. 
(1331) 

Boners  That  Got  into  Letters 

Don’t  Let  Your  Boss  Appear  Guilty  of  the  Like! 

ZJ 

rj.  ERE  are  some  humorous  “boners”  that  got 
into  business  letters.  Read  them.  You’ll  laugh  and 
learn. 

“We  are  so  glad  that  we*  had  what  you  had  in 
mind  in  pajamas.” 

“This  sum  will  be  paid  you  in  a  single  sum  at 
the  time  of  your  death,  which*  we  understand  is 
,  what  you  prefer.” 

“Please  ask  the  physician  to  return  her  form  to 
this  office  in  the  envelope*  provided.” 

“You  can  tell  whether  the  fruit  trees  we  sent  you 
are  alive  or  not  if  you  will  just  scratch  their 
back.” — Letter*  Slants  (81) 
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Your  students  can  increase  their  skill  by  reading  these  ma/d| 


The  Sightless 
Also  See 

NICHOLS  FIELD 


a  system**  dedicated  to  the  elderly  and  inhrm  blind 
who  find  it  difficult  to  master  Braille;  he  edits, 
also,'*  a  quarterly  magazine  in  inkprint,  called 
‘'Light,”  which  features,  among  other  things,  per¬ 
sonality  sketches"  of  the  successful  blind,  their  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  needs. 


WILSON 

In  “Adventures  in 
Business” 


He  invented  an  electric  machine  for  making 
Braille  plates,'*  which  does  all  and  more  than  the 
linotype  in  ordinary  printing — the  plates  being 
completed  on  this  machine’*  ready  for  the  press. 


J,  ROBERT  ATKINSON  was  born  in  Galt, 
Grundy  County,  Missouri,  in  the  middle  eighties. 
Lured  by  the  call  of*  the  West,  he  went  to  Mon¬ 
tana  when  only  a  boy  sixteen  years  old,  where  he 
rode  the  range  as  a  cowboy  until*  1912,  at  which 
time  he  lost  his  physical  sight.  Nonetheless,  he  has 
created  a  career  for  himself,*  and  provided  em¬ 
ployment  and  hope  for  hundreds  of  others  simi¬ 
larly  unfortunate. 

His*  rehabilitation  began  by  learning  to  read  the 
Braille  system.  Scarcity  of  books  and  magazines  in 
Braille  inspired*  him  to  go  into  the  publishing 
business. 

He  is  vice-president  and  managing  director  of 
the  Braille*  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  an  institution 
which  he  himself  founded  in  1919*  with  the  aid  of 
philanthropic  friends. 

The  Institute  is  devoted  to  the  task  of  fitting  the 
sightless*  to  take  up  gainful  careers  in  the  business 
world.  Hundreds,  whose  physical  sight  has  been 
impaired  or  destroyed,  owe  some*  portion  of  their 
present  useful  lives  to  the  achievements  of  Atkin¬ 
son,  his  advisors  and  co-workers. 

With  such**  motivation  it  is  a  further  tribute 
to  the  Institute  to  know  that  the  time-honored  and 
tested  precepts**  of  good  business  prevail  in  its 
operation.  They  provide  a  marked  incentive  toward 
the  “self-help”  which  plays  so**  valuable  a  part  in 
any  great  humanitarian  effort.  And  they  keep  the 
Institute,  in  the  founder’s**  well-chosen  words;  “An 
institution  worthy  of  endowment.” 

In  addition  to  his  managerial  duties,**  Atkinson 
edits  two  monthly  magazines  for  the  blind — one 
printed  in  Braille  type,  the  other  in  Moon  type. 


and  copy  can  be  set  up  as  fast  as  on  the  linotype. 
This  plate-making  machine  he**  perfected  to  print 
literature  in  Braille  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  by 
the  interpoint  process,  which  saves  from  thirty” 
to  forty  per  cent  in  production  cost  and  volume.  He 
invented  a  portable  Braille  typewriter — noiseless,** 
speedy  of  operation,  suitable  for  note  taking  in 
the  classroom  and  for  blind  men  and  women  in 
business.**  He  initiated  a  plan  which  resulted  in 
Federal  legislation  appropriating  one  hundred** 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to  supply  literature  to  the 
blind  through  the  Library  of  Congress;  sponsored 
a  movement**  for  the  publication  of  the  first  Bible 
in  revised  Braille  print,  forming  twenty-one  vol¬ 
umes;  and  initiated**  a  plan  for  the  publication,  in 
Braille,  of  the  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Webster’s  Stu¬ 
dents  Dictionary,**  the  first  complete,  abridged,  self¬ 
pronouncing  dictionary  ever  to  be  published  for 
the  blind. 

Atkinson  was**  elected  director  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  at**  Toronto,  Canada,  in  June,  1937. 

When  Atkinson  lost  his  sight,  the  cattlemen 
lost**  a  good  cowpoke,  but  the  world  gained  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  and  the  blind 
of  the**  nation  won  a  champion  for  their  cause — 
a  man  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Old  West, 
who  never  admitted**  defeat,  whose  soul  is  lighted 
by  the  fires  of  affliction  and  inspired  by  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of**  the  problems  of  the  physi¬ 
cally  blind  and  how  best  to  solve  them. 

“Bob”  Atkinson  rides  horseback  two  or  three 
times  a**  week  as  recklessly  as  in  the  days  of  his 
sight  on  the  Montana  range;  owns  his  own  horse, 
and  belongs  to  the  “Rangers”**  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Breakfast  Club.  (707) 


Plans  for  Summer  May  Is  Building  Her  House 


(Junior  O.G.4.  To*t  for  Moy) 

Dear  Ned: 

Our  apple  trees  bring  swarms  of  bees  to  our  back 
yard  that  scare  the  little  ones  so  much  we  cannot 
make  them  stay*  and  eat  the  berries  and  cream  we 
have  for  them. 

What  would  you  do  in  such  a  case?  I  think 
there  must  be  a  hive  of*  honeybees  out  in  the 
woods  beyond  the  meadow.  Will  you  go  with  me 
to  find  it  when  you  come  up?  We  could  sell  the 
honey^  and  pay  our  way  for  a  week’s  vacation  at 
the  shore.  Couldn’t  we? 

Write  me  about  this.  Benny  (77) 

(Ten  cents  should  accompany  these  tests  for  a 
Membership  Certificate;  25  cents  for  a  Gold  Em¬ 
blem  Pin.) 


fO.Cw4.  htomhorthip  Ton) 

A\  is  building  her  house.  With  apple  blooms 
She  is  roofing  over  the  glimmering  rooms; 

Of  the  oak  and  the  beech  hath*  she  builded  its 
beams. 

And  spinning  all  day  at  her  secret  looms. 

With  arras  of  leaves  each  wind-swayed  wall 
She  pictured!*  over,  and  pedpleth  it  all 
.  With  echoes  and  dreams 
And  singing  of  streams. 

May  is  building  her  house. 

Her  windows,  the*  morning  and  evening  star. 
And  her  rustling  doorways,  ever  ajar 
With  the  coming  and  going 
Of  fair  things  blowing* 

The  thresholds  of  the  four  winds  are.  (86) 
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“Short  Vocabulary”  Letters 

A.  E.  KLEIN 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Twelve  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Mr.  Christian: 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  1  am  glad  to 
accommodate  you  by  sending  you  an  abstract'  of 
the  economic  report  on  the  automobile  corporation 
in  which  you  are  interested.  The*  statistics  con¬ 
tained  therein  demonstrate  conclusively  that  this 
corporation  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy*  Subse¬ 
quent  investigations,  made  since  the  report  was 
compiled,  lead  me  to  the  same  disturbing  conclu¬ 
sion. 

In‘  all  probability  this  corporation  will  institute 
bankruptcy  proceedings  in  less  than  a  month. 

1  know*  this  will  prove  disappointing  to  you.  Tr 
I  may  be  of  any  further  assistance  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  do  not*  hesitate  to  write  me. 

Yours  very  truly,  (128) 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

I  am  afraid  I  may  have  to  disappoint  you  this 
time.  Unfortunately,  those  copies  of  the’  American 
Literary  Review  you  desire  are  scarce.  They  con¬ 
tain  a  series  of  significant  articles*  on  the  origins 
of  American  Civilization  by  Edward  Cunningham, 
whose  authoritative*  and  distinguished  writings  on 
early  American  societies  have  received  universal 
acclaim. 

However,*  my  secretary  has  succeeded  in  locating 
the  viife  of  a  former  collector.  She  is  willing  to® 
part  with  a  complete  set  of  the  American  Literary 
Review  for  a  considerable  sum.  If  you*  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this  offer,  telephone  us  at  once. 

Yours  truly,  (133) 

Gentlemen: 

The  New  York  Real  Estate  Bureau  is  engaged 
in  valuing  property  for  real  estate  agents’  and  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  significant  purpose  of  reduction  of 
taxes  where  investigation  and*  observation  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  the  assessed  valuation  is  excessive. 
Now  is  the  time  for  all  property*-o'wnin%  citizens 
to  make  the  necessary  specific  protests  to  prevent 
their  property  from  being*  over-assessed. 

You  are  entitled  to  exercise  your  democratic 
right  to  protest  only  if  your  application*  is  filed  be¬ 
fore  May  15. 

Each  parcel  of  real  estate  involves  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  problem.  Consequently*  in  order  to  succeed  in 
having  the  tax  authorities  give  you  adequate  con¬ 
sideration,  your*  arguments  should  be  presented  in 
.  an  authoritative  and  scientific  manner,  by  qualified 
experts.® 

Why-  not  drop  in  at  our  Independence  Street 
office  and  discuss  your  specific  problems.  We  can 
assure  you  that*  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Among  our  satisfied  customers  are  the  Union 
Savings  Bank,  the  English  Gas’®  Stations,  and  the 
American  Theater  Enterprises. 

Sincerely  yours,  (214) 

Dear  Sir: 

Amendments  to  the  bill  now  before  Congress 
which  would  restrict  practice  by  non-lavoyers  be¬ 


fore  administrative*  agencies  were  submitted  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Accountants  on  May  5. 
As  most  of*  our  members  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
Congressional  Record  and  as  literature  of  this  na¬ 
ture  scarcely  receives*  press  notice,  our  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Washington  has  prepared  an  abstract  for 
your  convenience.  These  amendments,  you*  will 
observe,  which  were  drawn  up  after  much  discus¬ 
sion  by  the  Institute's  attorneys  assisted  by  our 
able®  executive  board,  clearly  maintain  the  rights  of 
all  qualified  certified  public  accountants  to  practice 
before*  administrative  agencies,  including  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Fortunately,  our  representatives’  have  succeeded 
in  impressing  upon  the  senators  and  congressmen 
of  the  joint  committee  the  dangerous*  consequences 
which  may  result  if  this  bill  should  pass  without 
the  suggested  amendments.  The  distinguished* 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the*  com¬ 
mittee  involved,  has  informed  me  that  the  bill  is 
occupying  the’®  committee’s  entire  time  at  present 
and  that  our  suggested  amendments  were  being 
seriously  discussed.**  Realizing  the  significance  of 
the  bill,  the  senators  and  congressmen  Have  been 
most  generous  of  their  time’*  in  discussing  its  im¬ 
plications  with  us. 

In  the  event  that  the  amendments  are  voted 
down,  you  should  exercise’*  all  effort  to  get  your 
clients  to  write  to  their  congressmen  and  senators 
protesting  this  act. 

Very  truly’*  yours,  (281) 

Leaning 

T  j  EANING  IS  THE  HABIT  of  expecting  others 
to  do  for  you  the  things  you  should  do  for  your¬ 
self.  Leaners  are  found’  in  all  walks  of  life — 
particularly  in  business.  There  are  far  too  few 
who  can  be  trusted  to  go  ahead  on  their  own.* 

The  habit  of  leaning  on  others  instead  of  think¬ 
ing  and  doing  for  one’s  self  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why*  really  dependable  men  are  so  difficult  to  find 
in  industry — and  why  so  many  people  fail  in  their* 
own  enterprises. 

There  are  varying  degrees  of  leaners — from  the 
outright  loafer  to  those  who  are  still  in  the*  be¬ 
ginner  stage  of  leaning.  These  latter  can  be  sal¬ 
vaged.  The  most  effective  method  is  to  remove  all 
props.  They*  will  then  either  fall  down  or  learn 
how  to  stand  alone. 

So,  if  you  have  inclinations  to  be  a  leaner,  kick 
out’  the  props.  You  may  feel  they  are  holding 
you  up,  but  more  likely  they  are  holding  you  back. 
Stand  squarely  on  vour  own  two*  feet. — Tim  Talks 
(162) 

The  Use  of  Thinking 

G  ALILEO,  when  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
standing  one  day  in  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Pisa,  observed’  a  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
swinging  backward  and  forward.  Thousands  had 
seen  it  before;  but  Galileo*  observed  it,  and,  struck 
by  the  regularity  with  which  it  moved  backward 
and  forward,  reflected  on  it  and*  perfected  the 
method  now  in  use  of  measuring  time  by  megns  of 
a  pendulum. — From  "Seed  Thoughts  for  Public 
Speakers,”*  by  Arthur  T.  Pierson  (85) 
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Turkey  Trot 

In  the  “KVP  Philosopher” 

J  UST  NOW  everyone 
is  out  after  that  elusive 
thing  called  “security.” 
People  who  have  money 
buy‘  “securities.”  Those 
who  do  not,  look  to  some 
form  of  insurance  or  to  the  Government  to  provide 
it.  We  seem*  to  have  lost  the  spirit  of  adventure 
which  led  our  fathers  across  seas  and  mountains 
and  deserts.  Security*  was  what  they  sought,  but 
they  made  daring  adventures  for  it.  seem  to 
want  it  handed  to  us  on  a  silver  platter,^  without 
effort.  Most  of  us  are  missing  it! 

My  old  Uncle  Harper  used  to  tell  of  a  farmer 
who  tried  to*  trap  some  wild  turkeys.  He  built  a 
trap,  six  feet  square,  with  one  side  tilted  up  by  a 
string,  which  he  could  release  from  his"  hiding 
place  among  the  bushes. 

One  day,  while  he  waited,  twelve  turkeys  ap¬ 
proached  the  trap  and  eleven  went  inside*  and  be¬ 
gan  to  eat  the  corn.  “Just  a  minute,”  he  thought, 
“and  I’ll  have  the  other  one.”  While  he  waited, 
three  of  the  turkeys*  walked  out.  “Well,”  he  said, 
“as  soon  as  the  three  go  back.  I’ll  pull  the  string.” 
Then  five  more  walked  out.  Only  three  left  in¬ 
side!*  “Surely,”  he  thought,  “by  waiting,  I  can 
count  on  two  or  three  coming  back.”  There  was 
plenty  of  corn  left.  But  two  more’®  meandered  out. 
Only  one  was  left.  While  he  was  waiting  to  de¬ 
cide  what  to  do  next,  that  one  joined  the  others 
outside,”  and  went  off.  The  turkeys  got  the  se¬ 
curity  ! 

We  all  lose  out  just  that  way  if  we  depend  on 
money,  or  the**  help  of  others,  or  “the  breaks,”  or 
anything  outside  ourselves.  If  we  have  a  sound 
mind,  and  a  healthy  body,  and’*  the  will  to  w’ork, 
and  the  right  spirit  toward  our  fellows,  we  have 
all  the  security  we  need.  Laying  aside  a’*  little  for 
“a  rainy  day”  is  a  good  procedure,  but  security 
does  not  lie  in  that  alone,  as  anybod}-^*  knows  who 
goes  through  a  time  of  depression  or  inflation. 

Real  social  security  lies  in  the  ability’*  to  do 
useful  work,  in  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
others  rather  than  fight  them,  and  in  holding” 
good  will  to  everybody. 

Sitting  around  waiting  for  a  “ship  to  come  in” 
is  poor  business  in  a  world  calling’*  so  desperately 
for  hard  work  and  generous  cooperation.^  The 
security  of  every  one’*  of  us  is  tied  up  with  the 
security  of  all  men  everywhere,  in  a  way  it  has 
never  been  before.** 

“If  we  don’t  hang  together,  we  shall  hang  sepa¬ 
rately,”  said  Ben  Franklin  to  the  quarreling  Amer¬ 
ican**  colonies.  I  think  he  would  say  it  now  to  our 
quarreling  fighting  classes,  races,  nations,  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  Sensible  people  don’t  let  the  turkeys 
trot  out  on  them. — /.  fV.  D.  (454) 

•  •  • 

DURING  HIS  LIFETIME  Edison  patented  1,101 
inventions — setting  a  record  that  has’  not  been  sur¬ 
passed. — Invention  News  and  Views,  published  by 
National  Patent  Council  (34) 


EVERY  HUMAN  MIND  is  a  great  slumbering 
power  until  awakened  by  keen  desire  and  by  defi¬ 
nite  resolution  to  do. — Edgar  E.  Roberts  {27) 

•  •  • 

MEN  are  like  steel,  when  they  lose  their  temper 
they  are  worthless.  (10) 


NEV’ER  choose  between  two  good  things — choose 
both.  (7) — IVilliam  Lyon  Phelps 

Transcription  Speed 
Practice 

Dear  Mrs.  Pratt: 

There  is  a  day  coming,  just  about  three  weeks 
from  now,  when  our  subscription  staff  will  finally 
reach’  the  end  of  the  backlog  of  orders  that  has 
hampered  all  of  our  operations  for  the  past  several 
months. 

When’  that  day  comes,  we  will  know  whether 
we  have  a  renewal  from  you,  and,  if  we  do,  you 
will  go  on  receiving*  Picturesque  without  a  break 
in  service. 

But,  when  that  day  comes,  if  we  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  renewal  from  you,  we  will*  have  to  stop 
sending  you  Picturesque.  For,  in  that  case,  we  will 
have  already  sent  you  quite  a  few  copies  beyond* 
the  expiration  date  of  your  subscription,  on  the 
chance  that  your  renewal  was  here  or  on  its  way. 
And  once  our®  records  are  in  order  we  shall  have 
to  stop  service  on  unrenewed  subscriptions. 

That  is  why  I  am  sending  you’  another  renewal 
card,  with  an  urgent  plea  that,  if  you  have  not  yet 
ordered  your  renewal  and  want  to  go*  on  seeing 
Picturesque,  you  sign  and  return  this  order  card 
today. 

Very  truly  yours,  (176) 

Dear  Mr.  Queen: 

This  letter  offers  you  one  whole  year  of  “This 
World  of  Ours” — twenty-six  big  issues — at  a 
thrifty’  twenty  per  cent  saving! 

Although  the  regular  subscription  price  of  our 
magazine  is  $2.50,*  we  are  inviting  you  to  join 
our  great  American  family  of  readers  at  a  sub¬ 
stantial  discount. 

We’  want  you  to  have  this  opportunity  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  “This  World  of  Ours”  because  more  than 
12,500,000*  Americans  have  learned  to  appreciate 
the  way  the  magazine  examines,  reports,  and  in¬ 
terprets®  the  facts — leaving  fantasy  and  fiction  to 
others. 

So,  you  are  cordially  invited  to  try  “This  World 
of  Ours”*  now.  We  hope  you  will  like  the  rich 
color  and  excitement  of  its  expertly  edited  pages 
and  the  smart,’  distinctive  appearance  of  its  at¬ 
tractive  covers. 

Be  sure  to  send  in  your  order  right  away,  while 
the  thrifty*  $2.00  rate  is  still  in  effect.  This  special 
offer  is  good  for  a  limited  time  only  and  will  not 
be*  advertised  to  the  general  public. 

Cordially  yours,  (189) 
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Set  the  model  O.G.A.  shorthand  plates  in  The  Gregg  Writer. 


“Going  on  the  road  again,  Mr.  Bopple?’ 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

THE  JILTED  SWEETHEART  of  a  gay  young 
blade  affected  not  to  know  him  when  they  met  at 
a  party. 

She:  Sorry,  but  I  did  not  get  your  name. 

He:  I  know  you  didn’t,  but  that’s  not  your  fault. 
You  tried  hard  enough. 

•  •  • 

NIGHT  FELL  and  the  two  tramps  began  to  look 
around  for  a  place  to  lay  their  heads. 

“What  you  going  to  use  as  a  pillow?”  asked 
Willie. 

“This  bit  of  drain  pipe,”  said  Tim. 

“Drain  pipe?”  echoed  his  companion.  “Won’t  that 
be  a  bit  hard  ?” 

“Course  not,”  said  Tim.  “I’m  going  to  stuff  it 
with  some  straw.” 

•  •  • 

WHEREVER  inflation  talk  bobs  up  someone  is 
always  present  to  demand  a  deflnition.  This  little 
story  serves  as  a  pretty  good  illustration  of  one 
aspect  of  inflation. 

A  man  noticed  one  morning  that  his  newsboy 
had  a  puppy  on  his  stand  with  a  “For  Sale”  sign 
over  him.  Idly,  he  asked  the  boy  how  much  he 
expected  to  get  for  the  dog. 

"Fifty  thousand  dollars,”  replied  the  youngster. 
“I  won’t  take  a  cent  less.”  The  man  whistled  and 
passed  along. 

A  few  mornings  later  the  man  noticed  the  dog 
was  gone.  “Sell  your  dog?”  he  inquired. 

“Yep,”  the  boy  grinned. 

“Did  you  get  your  price  for  him?” 

“Yep.  Took  a  couple  of  twenty-five-thousand- 
dollar  cats.” 

•  •  • 

ELLEN:  Where  did  he  meet  her? 

Doris:  They  met  in  a  revolving  door  and  he’s 
been  going  around  with  her  ever  since. 


Actual  Business  Letters 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Woods,  387  Metropolitan  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  Long  Island,  New  York.  Dear  Mrs.* 
Woods: 

We  are  looking  forward  to  serving  you  at  your 
summer  home  at  Port  Jefferson  again  this  year. 

In  order*  that  you  may  be  assured  of  electric 
service  when  you  need  it,  we  have  prepared  the  en¬ 
closed  card  on  which  you*  may  indicate  your 
wishes.  As  our  representative  must  have  access  to 
your  home  to  connect  service,  it  is*  important 
that  someone  be  at  the  house  that  day  to  admit  him 
or  that  a  key  be  made  available  for  his*  use.  You 
may  leave  a  key  at  our  nearest  branch  office;  mail 
the  key  directly  to  this  office;  or  leave  it  at  the* 
home  of  an  adjacent  neighbor.  If  you  cannot  have 
someone  at  the  house  on  the  day  when  you  wish 
service  connected*  and  are  not  sending  us  a  key, 
please  check  Item  2  on  the  enclosed  card  and  indi¬ 
cate  where  ,  a  key  may  be*  obtained. 

Saturday  is  not  now  a  regular  working  day  for 
connect  and  disconnect  service.  If  it  is*  impossible 
for  you  to  have  service  connected  on  any  week  day 
but  Saturday,  we  will  endeavor  to  arrange**  for  it, 
provided  we  have  at  least  three  days’  advance 
notice. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  serve  you  again  and  hope 
that**  you  have  a  pleasant  summer. 

Sincerely  yours,  (228) 


Long  Island  Lighting  Company,  Port  Jefferson, 
Long  Island,  New  York.  Gentlemen: 

I  am  enclosing  your  card,  with*  the  request  that 
you  turn  on  the  electricity  at  the  cottage  I  am 
occupying  this  summer  an)r*  time  before  May  28. 
I  expect  our  family  will  be  moving  out  to  the  cot¬ 
tage  the  following  week*  end  and  should  appreciate 
having  the  electricity  on  at  that  time. 

I  have  arranged  with  my  neighbor,  Mrs.*  Irene 
Young,  to  let  your  representative  into  the  cottage. 
Mrs.  Young  is  now  occupying  her  cottage*  and 
will  be  available  at  any  time  your  representative 
wishes  to  call. 

Thank  you  for  vour*  cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (129) 
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If  yiou  hurry 

and  sand  in  your  ordar  for  your 
copy  of  fho  Business  Education 
Index  for  1947,  you  con  still  re¬ 
ceive  it  In  time  for  your  use 
this  summer  at  summer  school 
or  In  private  investigations. 
This  Index  lists  every  orticle 
written  about  business  educa¬ 
tion  in  1947!  Send  o  check  or 
money  order  for  $1  to 

Thu  Business  Education  World 
270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16 
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J/  A  three-way  notebook  holder,  made  of 
aluminum,  holds  a  spiral  bound  notebook 
and  a  penqil.  Reversed,  it  becomes  a  convenient 
lapboard  for  taking  dictation.  It  is  also  a  copy- 
holder  for  the  typist,  made  of  an  aluminum  alloy 
hand-buffed  to  a  mirror-like  finish.  There  is 
no  plating  or  surfacing  to  flake  or  wear  off,  and 
it  is  light  in  weight.  This  new  holder  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  Bushman-Moore,  Inc. 

A  newly  styled  Dexter  pencil  sharpener 
w^as  recently  announced  by  Spengler- 
Loomis  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  new  model  is  made  of  Butyrate  and  zinc 
alloy  in  a  modern  two-tone  gray  color.  Other 
smart  color  combinations  are  to  be  announced 
later.  The  roomy  receptacle,  centering  disc,  and 
handle  are  constructed  of  Butyrate.  Base  and 
uprights  are  of  die-cast  zinc  alloy  which  is 
rust-resistant.  The  manufacturers  state  that  the* 
undercut  of  each  cutter  blade  is  deeply  milled  to 
give  razor-sharp  edges  which  “bite”  into  the  pen¬ 
cil  wood  with  smoothness  and  accuracy.  A  point 
adjuster  allows  settings  for  fine,  medium,  or 
blunt  points. 


The  new  Diamond  stencil  duplicator  is 
manufactured  by  F.  Nigra  Company.  Fea¬ 
tures  of  this  new  product  include  unlimited 
range  of  copy  adjustment,  the  manufacturers 
claim.  It  is  possible  to  lower  copy  3  inches  or 
raise  it  14  inches  and  still  have  perfect  registra¬ 
tion.  Copy  can  be  raised  or  lowered  for  final 
registration  adjustment  while  the  machine  is  in 
operation,  claim  the  manufacturers. 

Atlas  Stencil  Files  Company  is  introducing 
a  new  cabinet  primarily  to  be  used  as  a 
table  on  w’hich  to  operate  any  type  of  duplicating 
machine  and  as  a  storage  space  for  duplicating 
supplies. 

The  cabinet  is  30  inches  high.;  dimensions,  30 
by  18  inches;  and  is  equipped  with  a  locking 
handle.  One  shelf  is  provided.  The  cabinet  is 
manufactured  of  heavy-gauge  steel  with  rein¬ 
forced  top,  doors,  and  shelf. 

United  Equipment  Company  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  new  Mini-Mailer — an  address¬ 
ing  machine  using  the  principle  of  metal  type 
printing  through  a  ribbon.  The  device  prints 
on  envelopes,  cards,  invoices,  etc.  The  Mini- 
Mailer  embodies  a  printing  head  housed  in  a 
lightweight  aluminum  base,  total  weight  being 
5  pounds.  Address  plates  print  up  to  18  spaces 
per  line  and  as  many  as  4  lines. 

C"!  After  an  absence  of  several  years  from  the 
market,  production  of  the  Posto-Gram 
Jr.,  (Model  No.  386P)  has  been  resumed  by 
Detecto  Scales,  Inc.  This  is  a  parcel  post  scale, 
especially  designed,  for  weighing  heavy  or  light 
packages.  It  has  a  capacity  of  50  pounds  with 
4-ounce  graduations.  It  weighs  the  packages 
and  discloses  the  postage  needed  in  all  zones, 
all  in  one  complete  operation,  the  manufacturers 
assert.  The  dial  is  not  obstructed  because  the  ! 
package  rests  on  the  side-saddle  platform. 


A.  A.  Bowie  May,  1948 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further  in¬ 
formation  about  the  products  circled  below: 

46,  47.  48,  49,  50,  51 

Name  . 

Address 


I  would  also  like  to  know  more  about: 


□  Burroughs’  business  machines . (front  cover) 

□  Remington-Rand  typewriters  . (page  i) 

Q  A.  B.  Dick’s  mimeograph  machines . (page  ii) 

□  Esterbrook’s  shorthand  pens . (page  505) 

□  Remington-Rand’s  Identic  filing  sets . (page  507) 

□  Gregg’s  Consumer’s  Economic  Life . (page  509) 

□  Eraser-Stik  . (page  511) 

□  Gregg’s  Typing  for  Business . (page  513) 

□  Gregg’s  Practical  Bookkeeping . (back  cover) 

□  Hammond’s  .Adjustable  Typing  Desk . (back  cover) 
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